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THE SOURCE FOR DHVANA (SIC) IN CHRISTOPHER 
CAUDWELL’S ILLUSION AND REALITY 


_Ramkrishna Bhattacharya 


‘The distinction between the affective and rational significance of 
words is of course an old one. Hindoo philosophy recognised the 
“dhvana” (sic) or hidden meaning of words as characteristic of poetry.’ 
Thus wrote Christopher Caudwell.! He then compared this idea with 
Dante’s signum rationale and signum sensuale, etc. 


Where did Caudwell come across the idea of dhvana (which 
should be dhvani, a Sanskrit word meaning ‘suggestiveness’)?? I 
propose that he got it from Nikolai Bukharin’s speech delivered in the 
First Soviet Writers’ Congress, 1934. Bukharin said, ‘Ancient Hindu 
poetics had already developed ‘the Anandavardhana doctrine (tenth 
century B. C.) of the twofold “hidden” meaning of poetic speech. ... 
Such is the doctrine of the “dhvana” or the poetic innuendo, of the 
hidden meaning of poetic speech.’? It is evident that the source of the 
© mistake (dhvana for dhvani) is Bukharin’s lecture entitled ‘Poetry, 
Poetics and the’ Problems of Poetry in the U. S. S. R? (1935), 
mentioned in the bibliography at the end of Caudwell’s book (p. 331).4 


Caudwell also mentions Surendranath Dasgupta’s [A] History of 
Indian Philosophy in the bibliography (p. 332). However, there is no 
reference to Anandavardhana or the theory of dhvani in the first 
volume of the work (which alone Caudwell mentions).° There are only 
four references to India in Illusion and Reality (pp. 19, 47, 168 and 
210), none of which is derived from Dasgupta’s work.. Apparently 
Caudwell read it only to have a general acquaintance with Indian 
philosophical systems but it contributed absolutely nothing to lusion 
and Reality. 


Bukharin might have learnt about Anandavardhana and his theory 
of dhvani from any text in the European languages he read including his 
mother tongue, Russian. Theodor (Fyodor) Stcherbatsky had already 
written on Indian poetics in 1902.6 However, putting Anandavardhana 
back to such a hoary antiquity as the tenth century B. C. must be 
_ Bukharin’s error. The Kasmiri aesthetician flourished in the ninth 
century A. D.’; the theory of dhvani might be older, but not that old.® 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 
Illusion and Reality (1937), Ch. 8, (Berlin, 1977), 166n. 


Monier Monier-Williams, À Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford, 
1899), s.v. ‘dhvani’ glosses ‘allusion, hint, implied meaning, 
poetic style’. 


Maxim Gorky et al, Soviet Writers’ Congress 1934 (London, 1977), 
188. This is a facsimile reprint of Problems of Soviet Literature 
(London, 1935). 


Having no access to the original speech I cannot say whether the , 
error followed from the Russian text or appeared only in the 
English version (printed in the the USSR). 


The five-volume work was published by Cambridge RTS 
Press in 1922-55. 


First published in Zhurn. Minis. Narod. Prosveshcheniya, St. 
Petersburg, 1902. Translated into English by Harish C. Gupta as 
‘Theory of Poetry in India’, Indian Studies Past and Present, Vol. 
X, No. 4, July-September 1969, pp. 289-308. It provides a detailed 
‘exposition of dhvani in Section HI (pp. 296—308). 


See K. Krishnamoorthy, ‘Anandavardhana’ in Cultural Leaders of 
India : Aestheticians (New Delhi, 1990) 33-40. See also his 
English translation of Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyäloka (Poona, 
1955). 


See Raniero Gnoli, The Aesthetic Experience According to 
Abhinavagupta (Varanasi, 1968) XXVI-LII for a lucid exposition 
of the doctrine of Anandavardhana and its impact on later 
aestheticians. He refers to Paul Valery’s views on poetry in this 
connection. | 
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BAUDELAIRE AND ELIOT : DAMNATION AND THE 
NECESSITY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Chinmay Guha 


We have no reason to quarrel with the noted French critic and poet 
Pierre-Jean Jouve, who claims : 


Baudelaire! est le premier poète malheureux et conscient de 
porter une malédiction, ce par quoi devait commencer une 
poésie française qui ne fut ni un discours ni un jeu de rimes. 
Baudelaire est par son malheur et son intrépidité, par son 
pouvoir aussi, le fondateur d’un acte de poésie qui devait se 
continuer avec Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Verlaine et même 
Apollinaire. (Baudelaire is the first poet who was at the same 
time unhappy and conscious of bearing a curse, heralding a 
French poetry that was neither a discourse nor a game of 
rhymes. Baudelaire is — because of his unhappiness and 
intrepedity, and also his power — the founder of an act of 
poetry which continued with Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Verlaine and 
even Apollinaire.)* 


It was ‘un chemin de sacrifice’. (a way of sacrifice)? reminding 
us of the sentence repeated several times in Journaux Intimes : ‘Avant 
tout être un grand homme et un saint pour soi-même’ (‘Before 
everything, to be a great man and a saint for oneself’) (OC, I, p. 691, 
Baudelaire’s italics). Eliot’s 1930 essay on Baudelaire reveals that he had 
instinctively understood this fundamental tortuous paradox of Baudelaire, 
his excesses, complications and subversions. As the latter confessed to 
his lawyer Narcisse-Désire Ancelle in a letter, he put into his ‘atrocious’ 
book, The Flowers of Evil, ‘tout mon coeur, toute ma esse, toute ma 
religion (travestie), toute ma haine. II est que j’écrirai le contraire, que 
je jurerai mes grands dieux que c’est un livre d’art pur, de singerie, de 
jonglerie ..... > (my whole heart, all my tenderness all my religion 
(travesty), all my hate. It is true that I shall write the opposite, that I 
shall swear by all my gods that this is a book of pure art, of antics, of 
jugglery ...)* This offers a useful conspectus on the problem of 
modernity, which can be a secret language, a cipher, a ritual dance that 


_ precludes any satisfactory classification. It was a siege against the 


cliché. 


Few, with the possible exception of Dante, expressed the whole 
range of human emotions of his time in such a ruthlessly uncompromis- 


ing manner. Baudelaire’s poetry redefines the moral position of the poet 
in a world of suffering. It was no doubt he who pioneered and doctored 

` the metaphysics of modernity in French poetry, while ‘the pattern was 
yet incomplete’ (SE, p. 382), thus becoming in Rimbaud’s words, the 
‘premier voyant, le roi des poètes” (‘first seer, the king of poets’).> To 
Eliot, he was ‘a fragmentary Dante’ (p. 382) whose ‘true claim as an 
artist’ is that he was searching not for a ‘superficial form’ but ‘a form 
of life’ (“Baudelaire”, SE, p. 386). Eliot believed that Baudelarie was 
‘the human prototype of new experience’ (The Criterion, January 1930, 
p. 359). 

Always the finest critic of his own works, Eliot never felt tired 
of reiterating that he belonged to the tradition which starts with 
Baudelaire and without which his own poetry ‘would hardly be conceiv- 
able’ (NTDC, p. 115). “The currency of French poetry which sprang 
from Baudelaire’, he wrote in The Criterion (op. cit., p.359) ‘is one 
which has affected all English poetry that matters’. The tremendous 
impact of the vision and structural practice of Dante and Laforgue 
notwithstanding, Baudelaire’s influence on Eliot’s moral consciousness 
was seminal, although an unbiased assessment of their relationship has 
rarely been attempted. 

The trend to ignore Baudelaire as a possible influence on Eliot 
was probably set by Richard Aldington in 1922 when he placed the 
latter’s works in a tradition of French poetry that ran through Laforgue 
and Verlaine, Rimbaud and Corbiére, and Villon and the goliards, but 
made no mention of Baudelaire. René Taupin’s pioneering study on the 
influence of symbolism on American poetry between 1910 and 1912 has 
small sections on Gautier, Laforgue and Corbiére, but nothing at al! on 
Baudelaire. The trend continues till today. But, in all fairness, one must 
recognize the estimates of Edward Greene, Herbert Howarth and, more 
recently, Kerry Weinberg. However, they have not shown the binary 
vision to gauge the historicity of the relationship and separate the 
essential from the contingent. 

A random survey, I believe, would show that English critical 
attention has been a little tendentiously riveted on Eliot’s debt to 
Baudelaire’s ‘fourmillante cité, cité pleine de réves’ (‘swarming city, 
city full of dreams’, OC, I, p. 87) which he specifically acknowledged 
in the notes appended to The Waste Land. In my opinion, this has 
etiolated Eliot criticism by tending to overlook the moral aspect of the 
relationship. Before we move on to Baudelaire’s cosmopolitanism, let us 
examine what may be considered a more vital point of contact between 
two great poets. 


s ' . 5 


Eliot is said to have confessed to Edward Greene (T. S. Eliot et 
la France, 1951, p. 18) that he took up Baudelaire as early as in his 
second year at Harvard in 1907 or 1908 when it made a ‘great impact’ 
on him. We guess it was the end of his Swinburnian sojourn. He learnt 
that ‘life is not a system of gig-lamps symmetrically arranged’,’? which 
could lead to a ‘transmutation de la realité naturelle en surrealité 
poétique’ (‘transmutation of the natural reality in to a surrealist poet- 
ics’), an exploration of the ‘matière inconsciente’ (‘unconscious 
matter’).? This was an entry into a world of correspondences, ‘the 
forest of symbols’. In Eliot’s words, it showed ‘the possibility of the 

~fusion between the sordidly realistic and the phantasmagoric, the 
possibility of the juxtaposition between the matter-of-fact and the 
fantastic’ (TCC, p. 126). ‘From him, as from Laforgue’, Eliot would 
admit, ‘I learnt that the sort of material I had, the sort of experience 
that an adolescent had had, in an industrial city in America, could be the 
material for poetry; and that the source of her poetry in what had been 
regarded hitherto as the impossible, the sterile, the intractably unpoetic’ 
(Ibid., p. 126). It is Baudelaire who seems to have taught young Eliot 
that anguish, boredom and sordidness could be the theme of the new 
poetry, that the stereotyped rhetoric could be replaced by living 
associations. Charles Baudelaire was the first to create (in Victor Hugo’s 
words) ‘un frisson nouveau’ (‘a new shiver’)!° in French poetry, to 
‘break the neck of eloquence’,!! and almost singlehandedly cast aside 
the old discourse to reconstruct the new. He was possibly the first to 
feel the need to purify the speech of the tribe; the first to realize well 
before Eliot that ‘words will not stay in place,/ will not stay still’ 
(“Burnt Norton”, CPP, p. 175). This was the beginning of an ‘intoler- 
able wrestle / With words and meanings’ (“East Coker”, CPP, p. 179) 
in French poetry. | 
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Eliot could have found an echo of his own impressions in Remy 


de Gourmont, the critic he trusted most : 


Toute la littérature actuelle et surtout celle que l’on 
appelle symboliste est Baudelairienne, non sans doute par la 
technique extérieure, mais la technique interne et spirituelle, 
par le sens du mystère, par le souci d'écouter ce que disent 
les choses, par le désire de correspondre, d’âme à âme, avec 
l’obscure pensée répandue dans la nuit du monde. 


(The whole literature of today and especially what one 
calls symbolist literature is Baudelairian, surely not because of 
its external technique, but the sense of mystery, the anxiety to 


listen to what the things say, the desire to correspond, soul to 
soul, with the obscure thought spread over the night. 
Gourmont, Le Livre des Masques, pp. 57-58.) 


Although he was soon to come under the ‘demonic spell’ (UPUC, 
p. 34) of Laforgue, which in my opinion, was to be lifelong, Eliot never 
underestimated Baudelaire’s importance. He always acknowledged his 
debt to the ‘current of poetry which sprang from Baudelaire’ (The 
Criterion, January 1930, p. 359, my italics). Referring to what he called 
the ‘metaphysical’ poetry of the nineteenth century, he said’: ‘Its parent 
is Baudelaire’ (Clark lecture I, TS, p. 18). Significantly, of all French 
poets, Baudelaire is the only one he actually wrote about, and that too, ` 
at least four times: “The Lesson of Baudelaire” (1922),!2 “Poet and 
Saint” (1927), “Baudelaire in Our Time” (1927)!4 and “Baudelaire” 
(1930),!5 which was the preface to Baudelaire’s Intimate Journals 
(trans. by Christopher Isherwood, 1930).16 


Despite his easier identification with Jules Laforgue, his ‘kin’ and 
‘brother’, Eliot seemed to know in his heart of hearts that Laforgue was 
after all no more than Baudelaire’s ‘minor successor’ (SE, p. 376). This 
growing reverence for Baudelaire, ‘by far the greatest of the French 
symbolists’ (The Criterion, January 1930, ‘p. 357), is evident in his ` 
essays on Baudelaire, as well as his review of Peter Quennell’s 
Baudelaire and The Symbolists in The Criterion (ibid.), not to speak of 
the other numerous references in other places. In one of the most 
illuminating asides on Baudelaire, Eliot observed that he should be 
considered (along with Donne and Marvell) ‘the inventor of an attitude, 
a system of feelings or of morals’ (“Andrew Marvell”, SE,. p. 292). 
This I would like to regard as a seminal proposition, which could help 
us to contextualize Eliot’s creative responses to the French poet in the 
right historical perspective. 


In his attempt to overhaul the poetic discourse, Eliot did not fail 
to see that the amalgamation of the material with the spiritual, the finite 
with the infinite (Baudelaire himself recognizes the. ‘perpetual and 
simultaneous rapport of the ideal and the real’ as his objective in his 
personal notes, OC, I, p.785) seemed more clearly discernible in 
Baudelaire than in either Laforgue or Corbière. In Baudelaire’s words : 


‘Modernité, c’est le transitoire, le fugitif, le contigent, la moitié 
de l’art, dont l’autre moitié est léternel et immuable’. 


(‘Modernity is the transitory, the fugitive, the contingent, the 
half of art, the other half being eternal and immutable’. “La 
Modernité”, OC, II, p. 695). 


This, I believe, is ‘the attitude, the system of feelings or of morals’ (op. 
cit.) that Eliot hinted at. Eliot may have also realized that Baudelaire had 
revived the problem of Good and Evil and thus succeeded in recombin- 
ing thought arid feeling and establishing a moral order. Eliot would come 
to regard Baudelaire’s tormented outcry as a consequence of his 
Christianity : to him, he was ‘essentially a Christian, born out of his due 
time’ (FLA, p. 77; EAM, p. 73). 


It would be interesting to remember that Eliot would not even 
hesitate to attack ‘Arthur Symons, whose-book The Symbolist Movement 
. in Literature had once changed his life, for his hopeless inability to 
understand ‘notre’ (‘our’) Baudelaire, his Christianity, and his aspiration 
for order (EAM, p. 71). In his 1930 essay on Baudelaire, Eliot seemed 
to mellow a little, and expressed reservations about his own earlier view 
that Baudelaire was essentially Christian, but still considered him, 
despite a dose of romantic detritus, the first counter-Romantic in poetry 
(SE, p. 372), whose hallmark was ‘his sense of Sin in the permanent 
Christian sense’ (ibid., p. 389). Baudelaire’s blasphemy, he thought, was 
a way of affirming his belief: ‘the sense of Evil implies the sense of 
. Good” (ibid., p. 389). 


Christianity, in Eliot’s view, with its system of feelings or morals, 
as represented in Baudelaire’s poetic texts, is the point of departure. It 
would be useful to read closely Eliot’s 1930 essay, bearing in. mind the 
latter’s repeated reminders that his was essentially a ‘workshop criti- 
cism’ which revealed his own temperament. At the outset, Eliot refers 
to Baudelaire’s ‘theological innocence’ (ibid., p. 384) : 


He is discovering Christianity for himself; he is not assuming 
it as a fashion or weighing social or political reasons or any 
other accidents. He is beginning, in a way, at the beginning, 
and, being a discoverer, is altogether certain what he is 
exploring and to what it leads; he might almost be said to be 
beginning again, as one man, the effort of scores of genera- 
tions. ... His business was not to practise Christianity, but — 
what was much more,important for his time — to assert its 
necessity. (SE, p. 384, Eliot’s italics) 


In this, pursuit he was alone in the solitude which is only 
known to saints. To him the notion of Original Sin came 
spontaneously, and the need for prayer. (EAM, p. 73) 


This. would almost seem to be a succinct comment on Eliot’s own 
poetry of unrelieved agony since his Harvard days till the time of The 


Waste Land and The Hollow Men. He privately admitted to Edward 
Greene (op. cit. p. 108) in 1940 that he reread Baudelaire with renewed 
interest in 1919-20 during the composition of The Waste Land, which 
likewise asserts the necessity of Christianity. 


Eliot draws our attention to the fact that Baudelaire ‘exploited’ 
(ibid, p. 384) his weaknesses, which was a way to ‘liberate his mind’; 
it was ‘the legacy and lesson that he has left’ (ibid, p. 385). 


He was one of those: who have great strength, but strength 


merely to suffer. He could not escape suffering, and could not | 
transcend it, so he attracted pain to himself. But what he 


could do with that immense passive strength which had 
sensibilities which no pain could impair, was to study his 
suffering ... Such suffering as Baudelaire’s implies the possi- 
bility of a positive state of beatitude. (“Baudelaire” SE, p. 385) 


I believe that Baudelaire’s aesthetics of suffering, ‘a true form of 
acedia, arising from the unsuccessful struggle towards the spiritual life’ 
(ibid) — eventually leading to beatitude (but not quite) — is also the 
primary characteristic of Eliot’s poetry in The Waste Land. Going 
through his early and middle period works, or reading his biographies, 
one learns how Eliot too had great strength to suffer, and being unable 
to transcend it, how he exploited his suffering to create great poetry. 
As for the notion of beatitude, Eliot never failed to emphasize this aspect 
of Baudelaire, which is also evident in his review of Peter Quennell’s 
book (cited above) in The Criterion : 


One difference between Baudelaire and the latér poets — 
Laforgue, Verlaine, Corbière, Rimbaud and Mallarmé — is that 
Baudelaire not only reveals the troubles of his own age and 
predicts those of the age to come, but also foreshadows some 
issue from these difficulties. (January 30, p.357, my italics) 


This reminds one of the evaluation of Baudelaire by Charles du Bos, the 
Baudelaire critic Eliot admired most and whom he quotes at length : 


Cet incoércible besoin de prière au sein même de l’incrédulité, 
— signe majeur d’une âme marquée de christianisme, qui 
jamais ne Jui échappera tout à fait. La notion du pêché, et plus 
profondément encore le besoin de prière, telles sont les deux 
réalités souterraines qui paraissent appartenir à des gisements 
enfouis bien plus avant que ne l’est la foi elle même. 


x 


(This irrepressible need for prayer in the midst of incredulity 
is a sure indication of a soul influenced by Christianity, which 
he will never be able to escape. The notion of Sin, and at a 
still deeper level, the need for prayer — these are the two 
subterranean realities which seem to be deeply buried in the 
mind even before faith itself.) (“Baudelaire in Our Time”, 


EAM, p. 74) 
This is best exemplified in the last part of The Waste Land, and a 
Baudelairian resonance in it — despite critical nonchalance — is 


nowhere more convincing. 


Writing about the excellence of form of Baudelaire’s poems, their 
perfection of phrasing, Eliot concludes, ‘In reality, they seem to me to 
have external but not internal form of Classic art’ (SE, p. 386), which 
in turn concealed an ‘inner disorder’. This enlightens us as much about 
the paradox of Eliot’s own predicament as Baudelaire’s and helps us to 
figure out the implications of their interaction. If Eliot desperately 
craved for order and beatitude, he found an identical moral anguish in 
Baudelaire’s tortured self, whose role as ‘a great poet, a great landmark 
in poetry’, ‘indeed the greatest exemplar in modern poetry in any 
language’, he never fails to emphasize. Eliot goes on to declare that . 
Baudelaire’s ‘renovation of an attitude towards life’ is no less ‘radical’ 
than ‘the complete renovation’ he effected in verse and language. To 
him, Baudelaire’s poetry was ’a reminder of the duty, of the conse- 
crated task of sincerity. From a fundamental sincerity he could not 
deviate’ (All citations from “Baudelaire”, SE, p. 388). 


‘Le cas Baudelaire’, which nearly became an obsession, seems to 

have formed a substratum of moral influence, more especially in 
: 1920-22, when Eliot was composing The Waste Land. But he was in a 
sense always indebted to Baudelaire because he knew instinctively that 
‘Baudelaire ... plus certain other influences produced Laforgue and 
Corbiére’ (Clark Lectures VIII, TS, p. 165). He was conscious that 
Laforgue merely repeated the theme of Baudelaire : ‘Ne suis-je pas un 
fausse accord / Dans la divine Symphonie’? (‘Am I not a faulty chord / 
In this divine symphony’? (“Héautontimoroumenous”, Les Fleurs du 
Mal, OC, I, p.78) and ‘Donnez-moi Ja force et le courage/ De 
contempler mon corps et mon coeur sans dégoiit’ (‘Give me the force 
and the courage/ To contemplate my body and my heart without 
disgust’ from “Un voyage a Cythére”, OC, I, p. 119); and in spite of 
his undoubted allegiance to Laforgue, the former remained for him a 
greater poet than the latter (Clark Lectures, III, TS, p. 173). As for 
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Tristan Corbiére, Eliot had no doubt that his redoubtable ‘ironic 
terseness’ (SE, p. 388) came from Baudelaire. 


In the crucial 1930 essay, Eliot also highlighted the importance of 
Baudelaire’s language, its variety and resourcefulness: ‘he gave new 
possibilities to poetry in a new stock of imagery of contemporary life’ 
(SE, p. 387). Not only did he ‘elevate’ the sordid imagery to a level of 
‘first intensity’, but he ‘made it represent something much more than 
itself” (SE, -p. 388). This makes clear Eliot’s own eventual approach to 
imagery, for ‘Baudelaire has created a mode of release and expression 
for other men’ (ibid.). His invention of language was thus a landmark :_ 
‘his verse and language is the nearest thing to a complete renovation we 
have experienced’ (ibid.). 


While this renovated imagery has great historical significance, we 
shall not miss the implications of what Eliot calls ‘the real problem of 
Good and Evil’, where ‘the sense of Evil implies the sense of Good’ 
(ibid, p.389) and it is this knowledge which according to him, 
distinguishes the relationship of man and woman from the copulation of 
beasts. About 'this morality, Eliot wrote in 1922, the year The Waste 
Land was published : < 


All first-rate poetry is occupied with morality : this is the 
lesson of Baudelaire. 


… As for (English) verse of the present time, the lack of 
curiosity in technical matters, of the academic poets of today 
(Georgian etc.) is only an indication of their lack of curiosity 
in moral matters.!7 


This reminds us of what Baudelaire wrote to his advocate : ‘Le livre doit 
être en sa totalité. Et alors il en ressort une terrible moralité. (‘The book 
should be judged in its totality. And then emerges a terrible morality’, * 
OC, I p. 139, my italics) and shows how correct Eliot’s assessment of 
Baudelaire was. 


It would, therefore, be quite logical and profitable to find out in Eliot’s 
poetry echoes of Baudelairian morals, which seem to have played a 
fundamental role in the genesis of Eliot’s development. In Baudelaire, he 
found a corroboration of his own perception that true civilization is 
neither in the gas nor in the vapour but in the ‘dimunition des traces du 
péché originel’ (“Mon coeur mis à nu”, OC, I, p. 697), that damnation < 
provided some hope for salvation from the boredom of man, that 
damnation itself is not far from bliss. This, as we know, is also the 
story of Eliot in the early and the middle period. No doubt, this could 


l1 


be one reason why Eliot singled out “L’ Invitation au voyage” as one 
of Baudelaire’s best poems; it represents the same longing for order and 
calmness : ‘La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté / Luxe, calme et volupté’! 
(There, everything is only order and beauty / Luxury, calmness and 
voluptiousness’ (OC, I, p. 53). In a life of misery and wretchedness, 
the French poet’s yearning for order was intricately associated with his 
tortuous sense of Sin and Redemption, to which Eliot attached so much 
importance. After all, Baudelaire is perhaps the only French master of 
Eliot who wrote categorically : ‘It n’y a rien d’intéressant sur la terre 
que les religions’. (‘On earth, there is nothing as interesting as the 
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religions’. (“Mon coeur mis 4 nu”, OC, I, p. 696) 


What is worth noting is that, even as critics, Baudelaire and Eliot 
shared their consciousness of Original Sin: the former expressed 
disapproval of Victor Hugo for ‘closing his eyes’ to spirituality : ‘l'oeil 
fermé a la spiritualité” (“Eugène Delacroix”, OC, I, p.593). Eliot’s own 
beliefs, the twenties onwards, were disturbingly alike. ‘Literary criti- 
cism’, he observed, ‘should be completed by criticism from a definite 
ethical and theological standpoint ... The ‘greatness’ of literature cannot 
be determined solely by literary standards alone’ (“Religion and Litera- 
ture”, SE, p. 97). 


The new ‘act of poetry’, as Jouve called it, appears to have stuck 
to Eliots mind, and produced irresistible results. He may have been 
guided, even deeply biased, by Jules Laforgue’s views on Baudelaire in 
“Notes sur Baudelaire” in the 1903 edition of Mélanges Posthumes. It 
is astonishing that Eliot critics have not shown interest in Laforgue’s 
text, which is likely to have influenced Eliot’s outlook in his early years 
at Harvard and Paris. Laforgue described Baudelaire as ‘le premier, il se 
reconta sur in mode modéré de confessional et ne prit pas lair inspiré” 
‘the first to speak about himself in the moderate tone of confession 
without taking an inspired air’).'!® According to Laforgue, Baudelaire 
was the first to refuse to cater to the public.!? We shall remember 
Eliot’s repeated references to Baudelaire’s sincerity (‘the duty conse- 
crated task of sincerity’, SE, p. 388). To Laforgue, Baudelaire was ‘le 
premier qui ne soit pas triomphant mais s’accuse, montre ses plaies, sa 
paresse, son inutilité ennuyée au milieu de ce siécle travailleur et devoué’ 
(‘the first who is not triumphant but one who accuses himself, shows 
his wounds, his laziness, his bored inutility in the midst of an active and 
“devoted century’)? ... ‘Le premier qui ait apporté dans notre littérature 
l’ennui dans la volupté et son décor bizarre ... le spleen et la maladie 
(non la phthisie poétique mais la névrose) sans en avoir écrit une fois 
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le mot. Et la damnation ici-bas’. (The first to bring in our literature the 
boredom of voluptuousness and its strange ways ... the spleen and the 
sickness [not the poetic pleurisy but the neurosis] without ever using 
these words. And here is- damnation’.2! We at once realize that both 
Laforgue, and subsequently, his disciple Eliot, could make out where to 
belong; it was a heritage of damnation they had to bear ruefully. 


To Laforgue, Baudelaire broke the harmony of a period, known 
for its wild romanticism with his ‘comparaisons crues’ (‘crudes 
comparisons’, Melanges, p. 113), giving birth no doubt to Laforgue’s 
own ‘comparaisons illégitimes’.2? He could be cynical, but there was 
nothing fake about his expressions : ‘Jamais il n’a eu un pli canaille, un 
faux pli aux expressions dont se vét’. (‘He never had any coarse crease 
in the expression with which he drapes himself’).24 According to 
Laforgue, Baudelaire was never lazy, he never insisted, never charged 
because of his antidemocratic attitude and hatred’ of’ the bourgeois 
imbecile, he was an unctuous and wily spiritualist, satanic like an 
irreligious Jesuit.2> Laforgue’s repeated references to Baudelaire’s spir- 
ituality is extremely important; it guided Eliot’s response as reader. 


What Eliot regarded as Baudelatre’s beatific vision had also struck 
Laforgue: ‘cette noblesse immuable qui annoblit les vulgarités 
intéressantes, captivantes’ (‘This immutable nobility which ennobles the 
interesting, captivating vulgarities’.)*° 


Laforgue also drew attention to the strange and individual music 
of Baudelaire’s verse. He had sounded (noted Laforgue) a new and 
poignant note in modern writing, which resembled the lonely complaint 
of a vagrant cat, a lost spirit which knows that it would never find the 
refuge it seeks.?? 


Laforgue’s conclusion was, one would like to believe, much like” 
Eliot’s own : ‘Ni grand coeur, ni grand esprit; mais quels nerfs plaintifs! 
Quelles narines ouvertes 4 tout! Quelle voix magique’! (‘Not a great 
heart, nor a grand spirit like Dante! But what plaintive nerves! What 
nostrils for everything! What a magical voice’!)*8 It was a voice that 
neither Laforgue nor Eliot could get away from. 


Laforgue would have been delighted to know that Baudelaire 
stuck Delacroix’s lithographs of Hamlet on his hotel wall in Paris. And 
no critic of Laforgue or Eliot seems to have noticed Baudelaire’s sketch 
of Hamlet, which has great importance for the Baudelaire-Laforgue-Eliot 
tradition I am trying to establish. In Baudelaire’s words : 
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Contemplons à loisir cette caricature 


Et cette ombre d’Hamlet imitant sa posture 
Le regard indécis et les cheveux au vent 
N’st-ce pas cette grande pitié de voir ce bon vivant 
Ce gueux, cet histrion en vacances, ce drôle 
Parce qu’il jouait artistement son rôle ... 
(This parody of Hamlet, take this measure, 
And contemplate this travesty at leisure 

Is it not sad to see the puzzled stare, 

The halting gait, and the dishevelled hair, 
With which this clownish actor, on half-pay, 
Because he is an artist in his way ...) 

(“La Béatrice”, OC, I. p. 117) 


In a captivating essay, Yves Bonnefoy has shown how Hamlet, the 
loving and sceptic actor-artist-poet in Baudelaire’s poem, anticipates 
Laforgue’s Hamlet.?? 


Eliot (like Laforgue, one would guess) also read Baudelaire’s 
pages on laughter and caricature, “De l’essence de rire”, from which he 
quoted in the “London Letter” in Dial (June 1921), adding in French 
that it is ‘as important as Bergson’s’.*° Historically, it places Laforgue, 
Corbiére and Eliot in the same tradition with Baudelaire — an aspect 
Eliot seems to have hinted at in the Eighth Clark lecture in 1926 when 
he claimed that the ironists derived from Baudelaire. It is interesting to 
remember that Eliot considered Baudelaire’s sardonic, bathetic vein as 
‘strictly “modern” ’ (FLA, p. 96). 
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Laughter, says Baudelaire, has a ‘satanic’ origin; therefore, it is 
profoundly human. It is the expression both of man’s sense of 
superiority to the animals and his anguished consciousness of insignifi- 
cance in relation to the Absolute. Since it is essentially human, laughter 
is essentially contradictory. Baudelaire makes a clear distinction between 
laughter and joy. For him, joy is a unity, whereas laughter is the 
revelation of a double, not to say, a self-contradictory, statement. That 
is the reason why laughter is convulsive. 


In my opinion, Baudelaire’s analytic discourse on laughter may 
have great bearing on Laforgue and Eliot : in a sense, they were possibly 
born out of it. For example Baudelaire states : 
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Ils (le rire et les larmes) sont également les enfants de la peine, 
et ils sont venus parce que le corps de l’homme evervé 
manquait de force pour les contraindre. Au point de vue de 
mon philosophe chrétien (Philippe de Chenneviéres), le rire de 
ses lévres est signe d’une aussi grande misére que les larmes 
de ses yeux ... Remarquez que c’est aussi avec les larmes que 
Phomme lave les peines de l’homme, que c’est aussi avec le 
rire qu’il adoucit quelquefois son coeur et l’attire; car les 
phénomènes engendrés par la chute deviendront les moyens 
de rachat. 


(They [laughter and tears] are both children of suffering, and- 
occur only when the human body is unable to restrain them 
.. From the point of view of my Christian philosopher 
(Philippe de Chenneviéres) the laughter on his lips denotes no 
less misery than do the tears in his eyes ... Note, too, that 
with tears a man may wash away men’s sufferings, and with 
laughter sometimes soften men’s hearts and draw them to 
him. For the phenomena engendered by the Fall can become 
the means of salvation.) (“De l’Essence de Rire”, OC, II, 
p. 528) 


To Baudelaire, therefore, laughter can be ‘l’explosion perpétuelle’ (‘the 
perpetual explosion’) of anger and suffering : it is necessarily the result 
of man’s ‘double nature contradictoire’ (‘contradictory double nature’) 
(ibid., p. 531). ‘It can help man to establish his superiority over nature : 
‘Le rire est l’expression de l’idée de supériorité, non plus de l’homme 
sur l’homme, mais de l’homme sur la nature’. (‘The laughter is the 
expression of the idea of superiority, not of man even man, but of man 
over nature’.) This would almost seem to be a justification of 
Laforgue’s ironic laughter, or perhaps even Eliot’s who wanted to ‘bite 
off’ the matter with a smile. Curiously, Baudelaire deals with Pierrot at” 
great length, and it seems unlikely that Laforgue, the great admirer of 
Pierrot, was unaware of it. Baudelaire’s views seem hardly different 
from Laforgue’s who believed : ‘Les clowns me paraissent a arriver la 
vraie sagesse’ (‘Clowns seem to attain true wisdom’).3! 


Sure enough, all this would have thrilled Eliot who would agree 
(“Prufrock”, the quatrain poems and The Waste Land bear witness to 
this) with Baudelaire that laughter bore the symptom of weakness (‘il 
y avait symptôme de faiblesse dans le rire’: ‘there were symptoms of- 
weakness in laughter’), that there was no better sign of debility and 
nervous convulsion than its involuntary spasm (OC, II, p.530). I 
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propose that this shows how far the debt to Baudelaire goes back, a 
debt which could either have helped Eliot directly or infiltrated through 
the poetry of Laforgue and Corbière. 


Baudelaire used his theories of laughter quite abundantly in his 
‘poetry — even Tsémégiste dreams of gallows, smoking a pipe, and is 
prepared to swallow the world in one gaping yawn in the opening poem 
of Les Fleurs du Mal, — but the texts which stand out are his savage 
“Salon Caricaturel de 1846” in collaboration with Théodore de Banville 
and Vitu in an album sketched by Bertall (OC, H, Notes, pp. 1326-7), 
and Bouffonneries (OC, I, pp. 175-8). Both have the characteristics of 
‘ironic humour, which make Eliot so stridently original in English poetry : 


Il me dit qu'il était très riche, 

Mais qu’il craignait le choléra 

— Que de son or il était chiche, 

Mais qu’il goûtait fort l’opéra. 

(He told me that he was very rich, 

Though he panicked about cholera 

— That though he was niggardly about money, 
He simply loved opera.) 

(“Bouffonneries, OC, I, p. 176) 


These recognizable Laforguianisms, which are, in all fairness, 
Baudelairian in origin, Eliot found scattered in Les Fleurs du Mal in 
Pierrotesque lines like, for instance, ‘Ils trottent, tous pareils à des 
marionettes’ (‘They trot like puppets’, “Les petites vieilles”, OC, I, 
p. 89) or poems like “L’Héautontimoroumenos”. 


It may be equally interesting to note Baudelaire’s lines on the 
painter Watteau (with whom Arthur Symons compared Laforgue [The 
Symbolist Movement in Literature, p. 107] ) in his “Les Phares” : 


Watteau, ce carnaval où bien des coeurs 

Comme des papillons, errent en flamboyant, 
Décors frais et léger éclaircis par des lustres 

Qui versent la folie 4 ce bal tournoyant. 

(Watteau, carnival where many a distinguished soul 


Flutters like a moth, lost in the brilliance 


Of chandeliers shedding frivolity on the cool 
Clear decors enclosing the changes of the dance.) 
(“Les Phares”, OC, I, p. 13) 


This shows the shimmer of Laforguian traits latent in Baudelaire, and 
possibly establishes him as the real precursor of Eliot’s Laforguian 
heritage. 


Baudelaire’s poetry was a kind of prism which could enlighten an 
eager apprentice in a thousand ways. What he said of Delacroix is 
applicable to him as well: ‘Ces malédictions, ces blasphémes, ces 
‘plaintes / Ces extases, ces cris, ces pleurs, ces Te Deum/ Sont un écho 
redit par mille labyrinthes ..’ (‘These curses, blasphemies, and lamen- 
tations, / These ecstasies, tears, cries and soaring psalms —/ Through 
endless mazes reverberate ..’, “Les Phares”, OC, I, p. 14). 


Stephen Spender makes a very important point when he says 
unwittingly of Prufrock : ‘He suffers, which means that he is one of 
those who know that he is in a Baudelairian Hell’.2? Prufrock’s 
predicament can surely be traced back to Baudelaire’s ‘pauvre âme 
solitaire’ (‘the solitary poor soul’), ‘dans la nuit et dans la solitude’) (‘in 
the night and in the solitude’) and ‘dans Ja rue et dans la multitude’ (‘in 
the road and in the multitude’). The arresting mataphor of the evening 
spread against the sky, compared to a patient etherized upon a table, has 
Laforguian resonances (see chapter on Laforgue); but it may, after all, 
have originated from Baudelaire’s reference to the hospitals (“L’ Hôpital 
se remplit de leurs soupirs’ : “Their groans overflow the hospital’) in his 
poem on evening (“Le crepuscule du soir”, OC, I, p. 95). The evocative 
and revolutionary image of ‘the yellow fog’ in Eliot’s “Prufrock” (CPP, 
p. 13) is a more direct translation of Baudelaire’s ‘un brouillard sale et 
jaune inondait tout l’espace’ (‘a dirty and yellow fog-flooded the whole 
space’, “Les sept vieillards” OC, I, p. 87). Eliot seems to have learnt 
from Baudelaire how the outside erupts into the inside, and erodes the 
parameters of life. 


For example, ‘female smells’ in Eliot may have been welded from 
Baudelaire’s “Parfum Exotique” where on a hot autumn evening, he 
breathes the sensuous smell of his lover’s breasts : ‘Je respire l’odeur 
de ton sein chaleureux” (‘I breathe the fragrance of your warm breast’) 
(OC, I, p. 25). ‘Her strange synthetic perfumes’ (The Waste Land, CPP, ,, 
p. 64) would possibly never have found a places in English poetry ` 
without Baudelaire’s ‘ta chevelure profonde/ Aux acres parfums’ ... 
(‘Your tresses dark and deep/ Where acrid perfumes drown ...’, “Le 
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Serpent qui danse”, OC, I, p. 29) or the ‘feline smell’ in “Whispers of 
Immortality” (CPP, p.53) without the impact of the cat-smell in “Le 
Chat” (‘un dangereux parfum’: ‘a dangerous perfume’, OC, I, p. 35) 
and express the same revulsion from the flesh. 


The Baudelairian surprises — the unusual elements, the combina- 
tion of vital and unexpected images, even the occasional shrill notes 
stud the poetry of Eliot. There is startling similarity of phrasing in the 
two poets : Eliot’s ability to create a mood through an image, lines or 
phrases which have become magical touchstones, inevitably brings to 


_ mind Baudelaire’s 


Comme un visage en pleurs que brises essuyent 
(Like a face in tears which the wing dries) 
(“Le Crépuscule matin”, OC, I, p. 103) 

or Comme un oeil sanglant qui palpite et qui bouge 
(Like a bleeding eye that throbs and moves) 
(Ibid.) 


or le violon frémit, comme un coeur qu’on afflige 


(The violin shudders like a tortured heart) 
(“Harmonie du soir”, OC, I, p.47) 


There is the same newness of imagery, the same kind of evocative 


impressionism, the same rhythmic, melodious effect. It would almost 
seem that Eliot had deliberately and laboriously worked out the style of 
imagery from les Fleurs du Mal, although, to be sure, much of it 
dovetails with and is overshadowed by Laforguian pyrotechnics. 


While Laforgue, Dante and Corbiére were still his trusted guides 
during the composition of The Waste Land, Eliot could realize how 
useful would be Baudelaire’s stupendous gift to create poetry out of the 
unexplored resources of the unpoetical. This gave him courage and 
confidence. 


He shared with Baudelaire his deep distrust of the meaningless 
automata of the crowd of the metropolis, and learnt to employ the 
infernal flitting, jaundiced images with deadly effect. In short, he learnt 
from Baudelaire to symbolize the city. 


Interestingly, Eliot always openly acknowledged his special debt 
to the urban imagery of Baudelaire : he quoted four lines from “Les Sept 
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Vieillards” in Tableaux Parisiens (OC, I, p. 87) as the source of the 
vision of the Unreal City in The Waste Land and acknowledged his debt 
to ‘half a dozen lines in Baudelaire’, presumably from the same section 
(“What Dante Means to Me”, TCC, p. 127). While the weight of such 
an assertion cannot be ignored it seems quite likely that Eliot started off 
from this point and gradually delved deep into the oeuvre, trying to 
unravel the mystery of Baudelaire’ s mind. 


Baudelaire was the first poet of the modern, industrial city in all 
its ruthless, faceless anonymity. The titles Baudelaire initially chose for 
his Spleen de Paris was Le rédeur parisien (The Parisian Prowler) and 
Le Promeneur solitaire (The Solitary Walker), and he separated 
twentyone poems in Fleurs du Mal in a section called Tableaux 
Parisiens (Parisian Pictures). As Philippe Soupault® has pointed out, if 
Poe was a great influence on Baudelaire, so was Paris, where he was 
born and passed most part of his life. It is well-known and he always 
boasted of it, that all his life he walked the roads of Paris by night and 
day, often as a lucid observer, and sometimes, as a dreamer who 
regularly haunted the artificial paradises. It was not as a historian that 
he wanted to penetrate the mysteries of the city, which he did not leave 
without regret, but as a lover who cherished even the defects of his 
mistress. Obviously, he preferred the ‘landscapes’ of Paris to the 
Parisians, whom he often despised and hated. In the streets of Paris, 
Baudelaire searched for solitude in settings which seemed convenient to 
him. Frequently, he was a spectator and had memories of meeting 
people who mattered much. He met, for instance, Jeanne Duval,* who 
was found in a third-rate theatre, possibly tired of streetwalking in 
Paris. One can imagine the couple Baudelaire and Jeanne Duval straying 
across the lanes, looking at the shadows and nocturnal mysteries of 
deserted districts. These explorations are reflected in Les Fleurs du 
Mal: memories and evocations of hospitals, beggars, old men and 
women, prostitutes and the underworld, pictures, old books, suburbs, 
maisons de jeu ....These are often the points of departure ‘for medita- 
tions and allusions. In the words of Philippe Soupault, ‘Il ne décrit pas. 
Il évoque. Il suggére plus qu’il ne dépeint’. (‘He does not describe. He 
evokes. He suggests more than he paints’.)*5 


It is difficult to locate the exact itineraries of this Parisian walker. 
One can ascertain only one, to which he alludes most freely: the 


promenades down the banks of the Seine (Baudelaire complained that , 


Brussels was insipid for it had no river, “Pauvre Belgique”, OC, II, 
pp. 823, 827) he undertook every day ‘comme un pélerinage’ (‘like a 
pilgrimage’) : 
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Flairant dans tous les coins les hasards de la rime, 
Trébuchant sur les mots comme sur les pavés, 
Heurtant parfois des vers depuis longtemps rêvés: 
(Stalking, in all the nooks, the odds of rhyme, 
Tripping on words like cobbles as I go 

And bumping into lines dreamed long ago.) à 


(“Le Soleil”, OC, I, p. 83) 


He dedicates to Paris poems of unique sombre beauty, ending with these 
verses : 


Laurore grelottant en robe rose et verte 

S’avançant lentement sur la Seine déserte 

Et le sombre Paris en se frottant les yeux 
Empoignant ses outils, vieillard laborieux. 

(Morning, shivering in her robe of rose and green 
Made her hesitant way along the deserted Seine, 
While Paris rubbing tired eyes in its dark 

Woke like an ancient drudge to another day’s work.) 


(“Le Crépuscule du matin”, OC, I, p. 103) 


Baudelaire was as it were under a spell, which enabled him, in 
Rimbaud’s words, to ‘see the invisible and hear the unheard’ (letter to 
Ernest Delahaye on 15 May 1871).% In his dedication to Le Spleen de 
Paris, Baudelaire said that he wanted to adopt to ‘the lyrical movements 
of the soul, the undulation of the dream, the crises of conscience’. And 
he gave a strange reason for writing poems in prose : ‘C’est surtout la 
fréquentation des villes énormes, c’est .du croisement de leurs 
innombrables rapports que maft cet idéal obsédant.’ (‘It is specially the 
frequentation of the big cities, the intersection of their countless 
similarities that this obsessive ideal is born’. OC, I. pp. 275-6). Apart 
from Brussels, where he lived for two years from 1864, the only city 
Baudelaire knew was Paris, but he was conscious how symbolic and 
allegoric his urban experience was. The city, to Baudelaire, was both a 
city of the mind and of the external world. 
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Walter Benjamin has noted in “Baudelaire ou les rues de Paris” in 
his Paris, Capitale du XIX* Siecle : 


Pour la première fois chez Baudelaire, Paris devient object de 
poésie lyrique. Cette poésie locale est à l’encontre de toute poésie de 
terroir. Le regard que le génie allégorique plonge dans la ville trahit bien 
plutôt le sentiment d’une profonde aliénation. C’est le regard d’un 
flâneur dont le genre de vie dissimule derriére un mirage bienfaisant la 
détresse des habitants futurs de nos métropoles. Le flâneur cherche un 
refuge dans la foule. La foule est le voile à travers lequel la ville familière 
se met pour le flâneur en faintasmagorie. Cette fantasmagorie, où elle 


apparait comme un paysage, tantôt comme une chambre, semble avoir 


inspiré par la suite le décor des grands magasins, qui mettent ainsi la 
flanerie même au service de leur chiffre d’affaires. 


(For the first time.in Baudelaire, Paris becomes the object of lyric 
poetry. This local poetry runds counter to all poetry of the soil. The 
look that the allegoric genius casts at the city betrays the feeling of a 
profound alienation. It is the observation of a walker, whose life hides 
behind a mirage the distress of the future inhabitants of our big cities. 


The walker looks for a refuge in the crowd. The crowd is the veil _ 


across which the familiar city moves into phantasmagoria for the 
walker. This phantasmagoria, where it appears as a landscape, some- 
times in the form of a bedroom, seems to have subsequently inspired 
the decor of big shops, which thus utilise the stroll in the service of 
business).37 


Benjamin uses as epigraph a quotation from Maxime du Camp: 
L'histoire est comme Janus, elle a deux visages : 


qu’elle regarde le passé, ou le présent, elle voit les mémes 
choses. 


(History is like Janus, it has two faces: it looks at the past, 
or the present, it finds the same things.)*8 


His reading should make clear that any mechanical comparison of 
Eliot’s city with those of other contemporaries like James Thomson (as 
done by Robert Crawford) is far from adequate. Only Baudelaire can 
possibly provide us with vital clues to decipher the plural character of 
the city-motif in Eliot’s poetic texts. 


The city was co-terminous with Baudelaire’s Civitas Dei and 
symbolized his struggle with the unknown, the intractable and the 
infinite across the decrepitude that no one else in French (or English, 
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for that matter) literature had dared to encounter. The projection of the 
city is itself a raid on the inarticulate. No one before Baudelaire ripped 
through the outer layers and smelt the city : ‘On dit que chaque ville, 
chaque pays a son odour’. Paris smelt ‘chou aigre’, Le Cap smelt 
mutton and the tropical islands reeked of rose, musk or coconut oil, 
Brussels of black soap (OC, II, pp. 822-3). Eliot used these ‘smells’, 
new constructions in European poetic discourse with lethal effect. 


Eliot’s Unreal City reconstructs and restates, as far as the 
changing times permitted, the Baudelairian experience. The brown fog 
and the crowd flowing over the London bridge undone by death 
(reminding one of Baudelaire’s “Les Foules”, Le Spleen de Paris, OC, 
I, p. 291), the dull canal (which seems to transplant ‘les canaux étroits’ 
[‘the narrow canals’] in Baudelaire, OC, I, p. 87) and the pleasant 
whining of the mandoline are an astonishing example of intertextual 
transportation. The total perspective of Baudelaire’s theme is brought 
alive in a few cryptic lines — a classic example of Eliot’s art of 
absorption at its best, where Baudelaire becomes part of his own search 
for the Civitas Dei. | 


` It is true that Eliot had always lurked about the smoky, sinuous 
folds of the fourmillante cité from the days of “Prufrock”, but then it 
was possibly closer to Laforgue, with its cyclic structure of a hundred 
indecisions of evenings, mornings, afternoons. Nevertheless, 
Baudelaire’s coeur nu remains the nerve-centre of his metropolitan 
experience, which comes to the fore in the ‘half-deserted streets’, in the 
‘yellow fog’ that rubs its back and muzzle upon the window panes, and 
slides along the streets and rises from the pipes. The yellow fog and 
smoke may have originated not only from ‘un brouillard sale et jaune 
inondait tout l’espace’ (a’ dirty and yellow fog flooded the whole 

- space’, “Les Sept Vieillards”, OC, I, p. 87), as mentioned earlier, but 
also from ‘une mer de brouillards baignait les édifices’ (’a sea of fog 
bathed the buildings’, “Le Crépuscule du matin”, OC, I, p. 104). A 
thoroughly self-conscious, typically Laforguian poem of Eliot like 
“Rhapsody on a Windy Night” flashes a Baudelairian surprise : ‘Remark 
the cat which flattens itself in the gutter slips out its tongue/ And 
devours a morsel of rancid butter .... Even the child and his toy that 
come after appear to be transported from “Le Joujou du pauvre” in Le 
Spleen de paris (OC, I, p. 304)" A côté de lui les gisait sur l’herbe un 
joujou splendide’ ‘Beside him lay on the grass a splendid toy’). 


The old man and-the wilderness of mirrors in “Gerontion” — a 
poem of otherwise pronouncedly Jacobean rhetoric — emanates from 
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“Le Miroir” : ‘Un homme épouvantable entre et se regarde dans la glace 
(‘A horrible man enters and watches himself in the mirror’, OC, I, 
p. 344), The powerful feline symbol in the double version of “Le Chat” 
seems to have inspired Eliot to use the image ‘with subtle effluence of 
cat’ (“Whispers of Immortality”, CPP, p. 52). The references to ‘chat 
mystérieux, chat séraphique, chat étrange’ (‘the mysterious cat, the 
seraphic cat, the strange cat’) appear to have generated a whole range 
of affiliative poems in Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. 
Baudelaire’s fascination with cats has a lot of similarity with Eliot’s. The 
former scribbled in his diary : Pourquoi les démocrates n’aiment pas les 
chats, it est facile de le deviner. Le chat est beau; il lui révéle des idées 
de luxe, de propreté, de volupté, etc ... (It is easy to guess why the 
democrats are not fond of cats. The cat is beautiful; it reveals to him 
ideas of luxury, cleanliness, voluptuousness etc.) (“Journaux 
Intimes”, OC, I,, p. 662). 


Eliot, himself often accused of mysogyny, has drawn our atten- 
tion to Baudelaire’s ‘constant vituperations of the female’ (SE, p. 391). 
This is explained by the latter’s letter to Apollonie Sabatier : 


Vous voyez, ma bien belle chérie, que j’ai d’odieux préjugés à - 


l'endroit des femmes. je n’ai pas la foi. Vous avez l'âme belle, 
mais en somme, c’est une âme féminine. 


(You see, my darling, that I have odious prejudices about 
women. In short, I don’t have faith. You have a beautiful soul, 
but, on the whole, it is a feminine soul. Correspondance, I, 


p. 425). 


Even in his most intense love-poems, Baudelaire betrayed a revulsion : 
‘Je te hais autant que je t'aime’ (‘I hate you as much as I love you’, 
“A celle qui est trop gaie”, OC, I, p.21), which served the counter- 
Romantics, Corbière and Laforgue, in a big way. He abhorred ‘la froide 
majesté” (‘the cold majesty’) of women; their velvet looks were 


‘infernal et divine’ (‘infernal and divine’, “Hymne à la Beauté”, OC, I, | 


p. 24), they walked on the dead (‘Tu marches sur les morts’, ibid., 
p. 25), they are stupid and indifferent (“L’Amour du Mensonge”, OC, 
I, p. 98), their breasts have the freshness of tombs (‘trouver sur ton 
sein la fraîcheur des tombeaux’, “Les Epaves”, OC, I, p. 154), their 


enjoyment had a bitter sterility (‘L’apre stérélité de votre jouissance’, : 


ibid., p. 155), which troubled one’s peace (‘pour troubler le repos’, 
“Les Bijoux”, OC, I, p. 158); they were full of pus (‘toute pleine de 
pus’, “Les Métamorphoses du vampire”, OC, I, p. 159) and sucked the 
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marrow from the bones of men (‘elle eut de mes os sucé toute la 
moellé, ibid.}, who were as attractive as they were shocking (“Le 
Monstre”, OC, I, p. 165), they were often no more than carcasses (‘Ta 
carcasse a des agréments’, ibid, p.164); the uncorseted sirens of 
nightmare pulled the saintly robe of the poet, his wise man’s beard, and 
offered him the poison of bold love ‘Cauchemar de mes Nuits, siréne 
sans corsage, / Qui me tirez, oujours debout à mon côté / Par ma robe 
de saint ou ma barbe de age/ Pour m’ offrir le poison d’un amour 
effronté’, “Bises”, OC, I, p. 189). Without this heritage of misogyny in 
recent poetry Eliot would not have probably dared to construct his 

-woman with her bruised, defiled flesh in The Waste Land — the typist 
with her carbuncular caresses. 


There are more straightforward accounts of women in Mon 
coeur mis à nu, where he tries to explain and rationalize his hatred : 


La femme est le contraire du Dandy. 

Donc elle doit faire horreur. 

La femme a faim et elle veut manger 

- Soif, et elle veut boire. 

Elle est en rut et elle veut etre foutue. 

Le beau mérite! 

La femme est naturelle, c’est-à-dire abominable. 

Aussi est-elle toujours vulgaire, c’est-à-dire le 
contraire du Dandy. 

(Woman is the opposite of the Dandy. That is why she 

should be regarded with disgust. 

Woman is hungry, and she wants to eat; 

Thirsty, and she wants to drink. 

She is ready and wants to be —. 

Fine qualities! 

Woman is ‘natural’, — that is to say, abominable. 

Therefore, she is always vulgar — that is to say, 
the opposite of the Dandy.) 

(“Mon coeur mis 4 nu”, OC, I, p. 677) 
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Yet, ironically, the sensual charm of women remains unsurpassed in 
Baudelaire’s poetry. This, I believe, is linked with the theme of 
damnation, the inevitable attraction of the flowers of evil which is man’s 
destiny. Anyone acquainted with Eliot’s life would know how similar 
was his own perception of women: his uncorseted experience in 
France and his love-hate relationship (there was probably more hate 
than love) with Vivienne and the inevitable sense of damnation that 
entailed it in his poetry seem to reenact Baudelaire’s precarious posi- 
tions : there is a similar sense of brooding sexuality and a revulsion from 
the flesh — a predicament also visible in Laforgue. This is what 
Laforgue called Baudelaire’s ‘l’ennui dans la volupté’ (‘boredom in 
voluptuousness’)* which both he and Eliot inherited. And this compul- 
sive bifocal attitude to love is perfectly compatible with the notion of 
impersonality which is so crucial to modernist aesthetics. 


If Baudelaire was constantly torn between two extremes, the 
desire for spirituality and the pull towards sensuality and his poetry 
reveals the torment of guilt and despair, this is equally true of Eliot. In 
fact, much of Eliot’s poetry is an expiation of this guilt. What is striking 
is Baudelaire’s daring assertion in his diary that the Woman is the 
‘opposite of the Dandy’. j 


To Baudelaire, the Dandy is one who can morally fight out a 
battle of survival, who is a non-conformist and a hero, who censures 
all conformism, and who is not to be perturbed in all temptation, not to 
be cowed down in the struggle towards keeping his wholeness and 
composure. Baudelaire defends ‘éternelle superiorité du Dandy’ (‘the 
eternal superiority of the Dandy’, ibid., p. 682). ‘En vérité’, says he, ‘je 
n'avais pas tout à fait tort de considérer le dandysme comme une 
espèce de religion’ (‘Indeed, I was not far wrong in regarding dandysm 
as a sort of religion’). For him, ‘le dandysme est un soleil couchant; 
comme l’astre qui décline, il est superbe, mais sans chaleur et plein de 
mélancolie’ (‘The dandysm is a setting sun. Like the great sinking star, 
it is superb, cold and melancholic’, “Le Dandy”, OC, IL, pp. 711-12). 
Clearly, as his numerous references to the Dandy in his correspondence 
show, he was less interested in the external attributes of the Dandy, the 
cult of elegance, than in the significance of the doctrine : 


C’est avant tout le besoin ardent de se faire une originalité, 
contenu dans les limites extérieures de convenances. C’est 
une espéce de culte de soi-méme qui peut survivre a la 
recherche du bonheur a trouver dans autrui, dans la femme 
par exemple; qui peut survivre méme 4 tout-ce qu’on appelle 
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les illusions. C’est le plaisir d’étonner et la satisfaction 
orgueilleuse de ne jamais être étonné. Un dandy peut être un 
hômme blasé, peut être un homme souffrant; mais dans ce 
dernier cas, il sourira comme le Lacédémonien sous la 
morsure du renard … 


It is above all a burning need to acquire originality, within the 
apparent bounds of convention. It is a sort of cult of oneself, 
which can dispense even with what are commonly called 
illusions. it is the delight in causing astonishment, and the 
proud satisfaction of never oneself being astonished. A Dandy 
may be indifferent, may be a man who suffers, but in the 
latter case, he will smile like a Spartan under the muzzle of a 
fox. (“Le Dandy”, OC, Hf, p. 710) 


Le caractére de beauté du Dandy consiste surtout dans lair 
froid qui vient de l’inébranlable résolution de ne pas être 
ému ... 


The quality of beauty of the Dandy consists especially in the 
cold air which comes from the unshakeable resolution not to 
be moved emotionally ... (Ibid., p. 712) 


To be sure, there is no clear line of demarcation between the Dandy and 
the Saint in Baudelaire’s Journaux Intimes, “Mon coeur mis à nu” and 
“Fusées”. This is made particularly clear when Baudelaire scribbles : ‘Le 
Dandy doit aspirer à être sublime sans interruption’ (‘The Dandy must 
endlessly aspire for sublimity, “Mon coeur mis a nu” OC, I, p. 678). 


Baudelaire — like his successors Corbiére and Laforgue, and 
through them the early Eliot — desperately wanted to be a Dandy 
because it seemed to him (them) the only mode of survival in a world 
“of decadence, the only way of being different from those who are sans 
personalité and sons originalité and born for ‘la domesticité publique’ 
(‘the public slavery’); but, at the same time, they could perceive how 
difficult it was to be different from others in a world of mutation. The 
Dandy, nevertheless, remained an ideal for Baudelaire, as it remained 
and irrealisable ideal for Corbière, Laforgue and the Eliot of “Prufrock” 
too. As for Eliot, if he could somehow maintain the composure of the 
Dandy till his Sweeney poems in 1920, all hell broke loose at the advent 
of the twenties while he composed The Waste Land. He complained 
about Baudelaire in 1930 that ‘the content was constantly bursting out 
of the receptacle’ (SE, p. 386) which was probably also the case with 
him in his celebrated work. 
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I think it is very significant that Eliot actually suggested La Terre 


mise à nue as the title for the first French translation of The Waste 


Land, an obvious reminder of Baudelaire’s “Mon coeur mis à nu”.4! 


While Dante, Laforgue, Larbaud and the sacred Indian texts played 
significant parts in the making of Eliot’s great poem, Baudelaire’s 
presence is visible everywhere. And, I would like to point out that this 
is so not merely in the vision of the Unreal City, but also perhaps (which 
no critic has noticed) in the myth of the Fisher King, which Eliot used 
as a scaffold to hold the poem together. I want to especially draw 
attention to a solemn poem called “Spleen” by Baudelaire, which 
likewise deals with the landscape of barrenness, recounted by an 
impotent King : 


“Spleen” 
Je suis le roi d’un pays pluvieux 
Riche, mais impuissant, jeune et pourtant.trés vieux 
Qui, de ses précepteurs méprisant les courbettes, 
S’ennuie avec ses chiens comme avec d’autres bêtes. 
Rien ne peut l’égayer, ni gibier, ni faucon, 
Ni son peuple mourant en face du balcon. 
Du bouffon favori de la grotesque ballade 
Ne distrait plus le front de ce cruel malade 
Son lit fleurdalise se transforme en tombeau. 
Et les dames d’atour, pour qui tout prince est beau 
Ne savent plus trouver d’impudigue toilette 
Pour tirer un souris de ce feune squelette. 
La savant qui lui fait de l’or n’a famais pu 
De son être éxtirper l'élément corrompu, 
Et dans les bains de sang qui des Romains nous viennent 
Et dont leurs vieux fours les puissants se souviennent. 
Ou coule at lie de sand l’eau verte de léthé. 
(I am like the king of a rainy land 
Wealthy, but impotent, young and very old 


Scorning his tutors, fawning, plausible, 
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Weary of dogs, and of other animals. 

Nothing can cheer him, game or falconry 

His dying people by the balcony. 

The monstrous ballad of the favourite fool 

No longer makes him smile, cruel and ill. 

His beds, with lilies decked, is now a tomb 
Tire-women who to.a prince succumb 

Can improvise no new and daring dress 

To give this skeleton-some happiness. 

The sage who makes gold for him never could 
Cut out the canker which his soul endued 

And in those blood-baths which gave Rome content, 
And which great men recall when youth is spent, 
He never could revive this corpse obtuse 

In whom not blood but Lethe’s water flows.) 
(OC, I, p. 74) 


It is possible that herein lies the germ of the anthropological myth which 
will eventually replace the aesthetic myth in The Waste Land. What if 
we mix with it the obsessive vision of the desolate country in 
Baudelaire’s “De Profundis Clamavi”? 


C’est un univers morne à l’horizon plombe 

Où nagent dans la nuit l’horreur et le blasphéme 
Un soleil sans chaleur plane au-dessus six mois, 
Et dans les six autres mois la nuit comme la terre; 
C’est un pays plus nu qüe la terre polaire; 

— Ni bêtes, ni ruisseaux, ni verdure, ni bois! 

Or il n’est pas d’horreur au monde qui surpasse 
La froide cruauté de ce soleil de glace 


Et cette immense nuit semblable au vieux chaos; 
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Je jalouse le sort des plus vils animaux 

Qui pleuvent se plonger dans un sommeil stupide, 
Tout i’écheveau du Temps lentement se. déride! 
(A barren land hemmed in by leaded skies 
Where horror flies at night, and blasphemy. 
For half the year the sickly sun is seen, 

The other half thick night, lies on the land, 

A country bleaker than the polar strand; 

No beasts, no brooks, nor any shade of green. 
There never was a horror which surpassed 
This icy sun’s cold cruelty, and this vast 
Night like primaeval chaos; would I were 

Like the dumb brutes, who in a secret lair | 
Lie wrapt in stupid slumber for a space ... 
Time creeps at so butdensome a pace!) 


(OC, I, pp. 32-33) 


2 


Thematically, I venture to say, the result would not be far off from the 
apocalyptic, nightmarish experience of the complete collapse of the 
civilisation in The Waste Land, though understandably there are, at the 
same time, complex feedbacks, overlappings and intertwinings of 
various other texts too. But there is unmistakably the same Eliot-like 
hollowness at the centre of Baudelaire’s poem. It will be instructive to 
know, as Claude Pichois points out, that the latter poem made a clear 
reference to Dante : “De Profundis Clamavi” was first published as “La 
Béatrix”, (Notes, OC, I, p. 796) So the Dante connection of Eliot does 
not prove that Baudelaire did not influence him. 


E.J.H. Greene (p. 122) has identified Baudelaire’s “Un Voyage a 
Cythére” as a possible source for Eliot because of lines like ‘Quelle est 
cette fle triste et noire?’ (‘What is this sad and dark island?’ OC, I, 
p. 118) and phrases like ‘un désert rocailleux’ (a rocky desert’) ‘pauvre 
terre’ (‘infertile land’) (abid.) But more interesting is “Le Cygne” where 
an escaped swan (exiled from Eden, it seems) scrabbling in the dust and 
stones of the city, reaches a dry stream-bed, finds no water, looks up 
at the cruel sky and asks, ‘When will it rain again? When will there be 
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thunder?’ much like the ironic question raised at the disturbing echoes 
and cross-references in Eliot’s poem. (It is interesting that Eliot quotes 
from both the poems of Baudelaire in “Baudelaire in Our Time”. EAM, 
pp. 74, 75) 


Another very important similarity between The Waste Land and 
Les Fleurs du Mal to which I would like to draw attention is their 
architecture. In the Clark lectures in 1926 (Lecture I, TS p. 16), Eliot 
spoke about Dante’s ‘architectonic ability, power of organization and 
structure’, but he must have known that Baudelaire’s was no less. In 
_an article sent to Pays in July 1857, Barbey d’Aurevilly had refused to 
quote from Baudelaire’s volume of poems because : 


une piéce citée aurait sa valeur individuelle, il ne faut has s’y 
méprendre, dans le livre de M. Baudelaire, chaque poesie a, de 
plus sa réussite des détails ou la fortune de sa pensée, une 
valeur trés importante d’ensembles et de situations qu’il ne 
faut pas lui faire perdre en détachant. Les artistes qui voient 
sous le luxe et l’efflorescence de la couleur percevront trés 
bien qu’il y a ici une architecture secréte, un plan calculé par 
le poéte, méditatif et volontaire ... Elles sont moins de poésies 
qu’une oeuvre poétique de la plus forte unité. 


(One poem quoted would have individual value but there is no 
mistaking that in Mr. Baudelaire’s book, each poem has, 
despite its successful details and richness of thought, a very 
important structural value which must not be lost by detach- 
ing them. The artists who can see through the richness and 
efflorescence of the colour will be able to perceive very well 
that here there is a secret architecture, a plan schemed by the 
poet which is meditative and voluntary ... These are less 
poems than a poetical work of the strongest unity. OC, I, 
p- 798, D’Aurevilly’s italics.) 


He added that if Baudelaire’s poems are not read in the proper order, 
they lose their ‘moral effect’ (ibid.). This was no doubt also the opinion 
of Baudelaire himself. He sent a note to Alfred de Vigny along with a 
copy of the second edition of Les Fleurs du Mal: ‘Le seul éloge que 
je solicite pour ce livre est qu’on reconnaisse qu’il n’est pas un pur 
_album et qu’il a un commencement et une fin’. (‘The sole eulogy that 
I solicit for this book is the recognition that it is not a pure album and 
that it has a beginning and an end’). And in the introduction to Articles 
Justificatifs published during the case of Les Fleurs du Mal, Baudelaire 
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wrote that his book had to be appreciated ‘dans son ensemble et par sa 
conclusion’ (‘in its whole and by its conclusion’ ibid., p.793, 
Baudelaire’s italics). Though the book does have an order and appar- 
ently projects the same individual crossing different steps on his way 
to a spiritual itinerary, as in The Waste Land, it is quite likely that the 
architectural design was determined à posteriori in both cases, once the 
poems were written. Like The Waste Land, Les Fleurs du Mal is divided 
into five sections of unequal sizes : “Spleen et Idéal”, “Fleurs du Mal”, 
“Révolte”, “Le Vin” et “La Mort”. The last poems of the book, however, 
find even in death the blossoming of the new flowers of hope, which 
is also more or less the emotional pattern of Eliot’s tour de force. 


The Waste Land shows a similarity with the five-part structure of 
Les Fleurs du Mal : there is the same notion of arthitechtonic unity. One 
of the two things (the other is no doubt the moral vision) that 
harmonizes these two works is the inner music, the approximation of 
the pattern of modern musical composition. We know of Baudelaire’s 
and Eliot’s fascination for music: ‘La musique me prend comme une 
mer’ (‘Music sways me like the sea’), wrote Baudelaire; ‘This Music 
crept by me ‘upon the waters’, echoed Eliot (The Waste Land, CPP, 
p. 69). Baudelaire was one of the earliest admirers of Wagner and a 
large number of his poems have been set to music by great musicians 
such as Debussy and Duparc. As for Eliot, Helen Gardner speaks of the 
symphonic richness of The Waste Land which is also true of Four 
Quartets. It may be worthwhile to remember what Eliot himself has to 
say on this: 
There are possibilities of transitions in a poem comparable to 
the different movements of a symphony or a quartet; there are 
possibilites of a contrapuntal arrangement of a subject matter. 
It is in the concert-room, rather than the opera-house, that the 
germ of a poem is quickened ... (OPP, p. 38.) oh 


where even ‘the less intense’ matter could be ‘structurally vital’ (ibid., 
pp. 32). This I think is very close to what Barbey d’Aurevilly stated, or 
Baudelaire wrote to Vigny. 


It is important, to remember once again Eliot’s clarification to 
Greene (p. 108) that he was indeed rereading Baudelaire at the time of 
writing The Waste Land. His proposal of a distinctly Baudelairian title for 
the French version of the poem, the debate between the body and the 
flesh, the vision of the Unreal City and the beatific vision (which helped 
Eliot to ‘find an issue from the difficulty’ and the route to Redemption) 
confirm a profound communion with Baudelaire. Certainly, the above 
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poems help us to get one more crossword clue to the generative 
multiplicity of Eliot’s text. 


Interestingly, Eliot singles out Baudelaire’s poetry as ‘a poetry of 
flight? —- or the ‘reaching out towards something’ (SE, p. 428) by 
citing a ‘beautiful passage’ from “Mon coeur mis 4 nu”, where 
Baudelaire imagines the vessels in harbour saying “Quand partons-nous 
vers le bonheur?” (‘When do we leave for happiness?’) The symbol of 
water and sea plays a liberating role in Eliot’s poetry, which may have 
enriched itself by following the plurality of the water-motif in the poetry 
of Baudelaire, Laforgue, Corbiére and of Paul Claudel in Four Quartets. 
His wonderful exploitation of Baudelairian material is evident in lines 
like : 

This form, this face, this life 
Living to live in a world of time beyond me, let me 
Resign my life for this life, my speech for that 
unspoken, — 
The awakened, lips parted, the hope, the new ships. 
(“Marina”, CPP, p. 109) 
I with to draw attention to Baudelaire’s poem “L'Homme et la mer” : 
Homme libre, toujours tu chériras 1a mer 
La mer est ton miroir, tu contemples ton âme 
_ Dans le déroulement infini de sa lame ... 
(Free man, you will for ever love the sea! 
The sea’s your mirror; you observe your soul 
Perpetually as its waves unroll ... 
OC, I. p. 19) 


There is another revealing passage in “Mon coeur mis à nu” which 
focuses more clearly on Baudelaire’s relation with the sea: 


Pourquoi le spectacle de la mer est-il infiniment et si 
éternellement agréable? Parce que la mer offre à la fois l’idée 
de l’immensité et du mouvement. Six ou sept lieues 
représentent pour l’homme le rayon de l'infini. Voila un infini 
dimunitif. Qu'importe s’il suffit à suggérer l’idée de l'infini 
total? Douze ou quatorze lieues (sur le diamètre), douze ou 
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quatorze de liquide en mouvement suffisent pour donner la 
plus haute idée de beruté qui soit offerte à l’homme sur son 
habitude transitoire. 


(Why is the sight of the sea so infinitely and eternaliy 
attractive? Because the sea simultaneously provides the idea of 
immensity and of movement. To mankind, six or seven 
leagues represent the radius of the infinite. A dimunitive 
infinite, certainly — but what matter, if it suffices to suggest 
the idea of total infinity? Twelve or fourteen leagues of 
moving liquid suffice to provide the noblest idea of beauty that 
is offered to man in his transitory habitation. (“Mon coeur mis 
. à nu”, OC, I. p. 696) 


Laforgune, Corbière an'd Clandel Eliot may have learnt the infinite 
possibilites of the water-symbol from, but this aspect of their poetry — 
like many other aspects, one presumes — could have originated from 
Baudelaire. 


The fact of Baudelaire’s ‘impact’ .(Eliot’s own word quoted 
earlier) on Eliot is reconfirmed in the latter’s own declaration in a 
French article in Chroniques III in 1927, where he considered ‘Dante 
in the absolute scale, and Baudelaire in modern times’ as the two greater 
artisans who helped in the ‘expansion de la réalité’ (‘expansion of 
reality’) in poetry. ‘J'avoue que ce sont ceux qui m’intéressent le plus 
.., he added (‘I admit that.these are the ones who interest me 
most’).42 Eliot’s bracketing of Dante and Baudelaire is all the more 
interesting because Baudelaire himself submitted an article by Edouard 
Thierry in his self-defence during the prosecution of Les Fleurs du Mal, 
in which the latter had compared him with Dante and his book with The 
Divine Comedy. 


If, in the final analysis, Eliot was to consider Baudelaire’s” 
Christianity as ‘rudimentary’ (SE, p. 384) and incomplete, and appar- 
ently sought to complement it with Dante’s more well-integrated one 
(Eliot believed that very few succeeded ‘as did Dante in expressing the 
complete Scale from negative to positive’, SW, p. 169), Baudelaire’s 


Ah! Seigneur! donnez-moi la force et le courage 

De contempler mon coeur et mon corps sans dégéut! 
(Ah! Lord! Give me force and courage 

To contemplate my heart and my body without disgust!) 
(“Un voyage à Cythére”, OC, I, p. 119) 
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(Used by Laforgue in Derniers Vers, which as I said in the first 
«chapter, was probably Eliot’s immediate model) 


OF, 


Soyez beni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 
Comme un divin remède à nos impuretés … 
Comme la meilleure et la pure essence 

Je sais que la douleur est la noblesse unique 

Où ne mordront jamais la terre et les enfers 

Et qu’il faut pour tresser ma couronne mystique 
Imposer. tous les temps et tous les univers. 
(Blessed be thou, my God, who givest pain 

As divine remedy for our folly 

And as the highest and purest essense 

Which makes us long for thy felicities! … 

I know that grief is the one human: strength 

On which neither earth nor hell can impose. 

And that all the universe and all time’s strength | 
Must be wound into the mystic crown for my brows.): 


(“Bénédiction”, OC, I, p. 9) 


1evertheless adequately foreshadow the anti-thesis of Eliot’s own half- 
sonstructed spiritual discourse during the time of The Waste Land, 
“spiring more to the conditions of a ritual than a prayer. Indeed, it may 
ven be said to anticipate the humility of Ash Wednesday and Four 


Duartets. 


To quote from Eliot’s first essay on Dante : ‘We are not here 


‘tudying the philosophy, we see it’ (SW, p. 170). 


It seems’ that both Baudelaire and Eliot (till The Waste Land) 
vanted -basically to build an aesthetic of suffering, where finally 


uffering 


itself seems to acquire a strangely redeeming quality. I 


Kiscovered the following lines scribbled in English by Baudelaire in his 
wiary, apparently quoting from Emerson’s The Conduct of Life : 


Great men ... are perceivers of the terror of life. 


(Baudelaire’s italics.) 
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We acquire the strength we have overcome. 
The hero is he who is immovably centred. 


No honest seeking goes unrewarded. 


(‘Journaux Intimes”, OC, I, pp. 673-5) 


‘Prie, prie’, he wrote, ‘la prière est réservoir de force’ (Pray, pray. 
Prayer is the reservoir of force’. Ibid., p. 653) 


The quiet conviction in these lines seems to indicate why Eliot 
believed that Baudelaire succeeded (with Laforgue) in establishing a 
moral order. This Baudelairian moral framework — which, for Eliot, 
was an assertion of the necessity of Order and institutions (SE, p. 392) 
— suited him well at that moment of crisis in his life just before the 
composition of The Waste Land. If Eliot was able to extend the 
framework in his later works, he nevertheless always paid homage to: 
Baudelaire for going as far as he could possibly go (SE, p. 389). 


Eliot had come to know Baudelaire before he met Laforgue andl 
Corbiére. His identification with the last two may have forced him to: 
temporarily forget Baudelair’s impact, but he had the necessary historic 
sense to realize that it was Baudelaire who was responsible for the new 
‘system of feelings’ of his successors. Eliot went back to reread hima 
in 1919-20, and it now seems obvious that with all his ‘imperfections. 
and delinquencies’ (SE, p. 391), Baudelaire (‘notre’ Baudelaire : ‘our’4* 
Baudelaire, Eliot reminded: us) became an essential part of his discourse, 
helped him to know and moralize his predicament, and, consequently, 
transform ‘slime into gold’.4 
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PEN AND NEEDLE : THE CHANGING METAPHORS OF 
SELF IN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES BY WOMEN IN 
POST-INDEPENDENCE INDIA 
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Since then woman has sat erect with needle and thread like the sun and 
the moon in heaven. With her needle she tells tales that through the 
years have belonged to woman only in a low murmuring voice that but 
the heart of woman understands. Woman is good at repairs. .... That 
began from Nu Guo, the goddess that patched up the sky. With that 
state of mind of,hers she is able to sew up the whole universe. 


‘Needle, Thread and Woman, A prose poem’ by Li Xiayu.! 


The practice at one time was for people to place jars full of water and 
vessels of silver and gold by the side of a body. I have no faith.in such 
a thing. .... I would like Imroz to let my pen go-with me. .... My last 
wish is that the pen that stood by me all the way through should be witi 
me even after my journey ‘has come to an end. 


The Revenue Stamp, An Autobiography by Amrita Pritam 
This paper stands at the meeting-point of three contemporary 
* developments in post-independence scholarship in India : the recent 
interest of literary scholars in autobiography, the exploration of 


gynocentric criticism and the > AMIE maturation of women’s 
writing in India. WAN 


Based on my books Indian Women's Autobiographies 
(Arnold 1993) and The Female ‚Footprints (Sterling 1996), this paper» 
explores Indian women’s search for the right metaphors of self and 
records a socio-psycho-political journey of their collective” subcon- 
scious expressed through their conscious selection of metaphors. It’s a 
journey from needle to pen, from the margins to the mainstream, from 
the private to the public, from' the object position to the subject position 
and from powerlessness to authority: in short a journey, towards 
empowerment of the feminine by adopting the French biofeminist 
metaphor of authority — namely, pen. 


The paper is divided into three parts. Part I discusses James 
Olney’s theory of autobiography as a metaphor’ of self and the 
metaphorizing process as described by him. Accepting the basic 
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premise that every autobiography is a metaphor of:self, “an attempt to 
capture the unknown through the known”, an effort to find the right 
‘objective correlative’ for a self, it refutes the patriarchal exclusiveness 
of Olney’s pre-conditions for metaphorizing and asserts a rightful space 
for the marginalized in the process of metaphorizing. Part II focuses on 
the universally employed metaphors of needle and pen in women’s life- 
writings which: express their collective experience (please see the 
Chinese poem quoted at the beginning), and explores the use of these 
metaphors in post-independence autobiographies by Indian women. Part 
UT are my conclusions. 


I PRE 

“An autobiography”, wrote James Olney in his epoch making 
book Metaphors of Self, “is a monument of the self as it is becoming, 
a metaphor of the self, at the summary moment of composition.” Its 
objective is to build “a metaphoric bridge from subjective self-con- 
sciousness to objective-reality.” (36) Olney argues that if all selves are 
unique and if they are constantly evolving and transforming then it 
would be difficult to define such a self and even more difficult to give 
a sense of it to anyone else. The only way to communicate such a self 
to others, is to do so by discovering or creating some similitude for the 
experience that can reflect or evoke the same experience in others. The 
psychological basis of the metaphorizing process, according to him, is 
to grasp the unknown through the known or to “let the known stand 
for the unknown and thereby fit that into an organized, patterned body 
of experimental knowledge.”(31) 


In the same book Olney discusses several male-authored self- 
narratives to illustrate how each one of them invents a unique, exclusive 
and fresh metaphor to express the self. Jung, Montaigne, Mill, Newman, 
Darwin or Gandhi — each of these men invents a special objective co- 
relative to reach his reader. Upto this point Olney’s theorizing is fine. 
However, as he proceeds, his theorizing acquires a patriarchal tone. In 
an imperative tone he prescribes preconditions for the metaphorizing 
view point'and says that such a view point “must be” 1. unitary 
2. specially: human’ 3. personally unique. This part of his theory ex- 
cludes the minorities from the metaphorizing process. Like his master 
Georges Gusdorf, who advanced the “individualistic paradigm of cen- 
trally located isolate autobiographical self” (Gusdorf : 29) and thus kept 
out the marginals like blacks and women from the purview of autobio- 
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graphical writings/studies, Olney too overlooks the marginal identity 
here. He thus confirms his affinity with the school of critical thinking 
which looked upon minorities either as misfit to be autobiographical 
subjects because of their lack of isolate individual self or maintained 
silence over their attempts at. autobiography writing and thus shut them 
cut of the canonical discourse. But these patriarchal theorists, says 
Susan Stanford Friedman, missed a very important point, namely, “self- 
creation and self-consciousness are profoundly different for women, 
minorities and, non-Westerners” (Private Self : 35). She further argues 
that Gusdorf’s theory does not take into consideration the importance 
of the culturally imposed group identity for the minorities, including - 
women. If “separate selfhood is the very motive of creation [autobiog- 
raphy]” and if autobiography is “a mirror in which the individual reflects 
his own image” (Gusdorf : 33) then this mirror does not reflect back a 
unique image to woman. “It projects an image of WOMAN, a category 
that is supposed to define the living woman’s identity” says Shari 
Benstock. As a result “an awareness of the meaning of the cultural 
category ‘woman’ [dictates] the patterns of woman’s individual des- 
tiny” (Private Self : 31, 41). The post-80s feminist theorists like Estelle 
Jelinek, Shari Benstock, Sheila Rowbotham, Nancy Chodorow, Susan 
Friedman, Maison and others expose the inapplicability of-Gusdorfian 
theory to the autobiographies by the minorities and assert the need for 
a separate poetics for the autobiographies by the minorities which ‘will 
take into consideration the socio-cultural attributes of their personality. 


_ Before accepting Olney’s theory of ‘autobiography as a metaphor 
of self as the premise of my paper, I too raise objection against the 
patriarchal exclusiveness of this theory. The three preconditions for the 
metaphorizing self, which to my mind are luxuries of the privileged can 
not'be met with by the minority group autobiographers like women. 


Logically, metaphorizing of the minorities or the deprived would 
be different from the privileged. These metaphors, I guess, like their 
personalities, would be collective instead of individual and repetitive 
instead of unique and fresh. 


. Thus to conclude this theoretical discussion, I would say I 
accept James Olney’s theory that every. autobiography is a metaphor of 
self but refute the later part of it which pronounces three pre-conditions 
for such a self. On the grounds of the foregoing argument I assert a 
space for women and minorities in the theory of metaphorizing and a 
respectful acknowlédgement of such an act by the canon. I reiterate 
that “instead of dismissing female-authored autobiographies on the basis 
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of gender genre [which are both male constructs] incompatibility [again 
a male view], it's the responsibility of the serious scholars of the genre 
to explore the specificities of women’s self-writing from a gynocentric 
view.” (The Literary Criterion : 25) ` 


H 


Before we get into the actual autobiographies by Indian women 
in the post-independence era let’s have a quick look at women’s life- 
writing in India. The earliest autobiography by an Indian woman was 
` written in 1700 in the Marathi language. The writer was a Marathi saint 
poet Bahinabai. However, .autobiography as a regular genre of self 
expression among women establishes itself only by 1860. Between 1860 
to 1921, when the first autobiography in English was published by 
Maharani Sunity Devee of Cooch Behar, we have several autobiogra- 
phies in regional languages like Bengali, Marathi, Malayalam, etc. 
Interestingly enough‘the theme of many of these is claustrophobia and 
longing for freedom with the help of education. Malvika Karlekar, a 
scholar of Bengali women’s self-narratives, highlights the repeated 
metaphor of pen as the signifier of authority and-liberation in Bengali 
women’s life writings. As early as in 1868 we have Rasa Sundari Devi 
publishing her autobigraphy Amar Jivan (My Life) in two parts. Going 
against the society’s prescription for femininity her only dream was to 
educate herself. The only prayer that she used to have was “Oh 
Parameswar [God] please teach me how to read and write. Once I have 
learnt, I will read religious ‘poonthies’ [manuscripts]” (Karlekar : 116). 
Incidentally, she is the same woman who observed ‘parda’ (veil) from 
her husband’s horse!! As Karlekar records, Rasa Sundari’s autobiogra- 
phy also uses the metaphor of a caged bird and a free bird flying high 
in the sky very aptly. 


From 1921 to 1996 we have twenty nine autobiographies written/ 
published in English. Including the ones translated into English from 
regional languages of India, and the ‘dalit’ (oppressed) oral narratives, 
the number goes to forty. Though the cut off line is the year 1921, it 
should be noted that the majority of them are published after 1947 but 
are penned by women born in British India. Hence the colonial 
experience, national struggle, influence of Gandhi and celebration of 
Independence become common themes in these autobiographies. 


In short the autobiographers being discussed in this paper are 
not the daughters of independent India and hence they often depict 
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colonized Victorian versions of femininity expressed by the metaphor of 
the needle. 


Six women who published their autobiographies during the first 
decade of independence, i.e. 1947 to 1957, are — Ishvani [Pseud.] 
(1947) Savitri Devi Nanda (1950) Lakshmibai Tilak (1950), Brinda, the 
Maharani of Kapurthala (1953), Nayantara Sahgal (1954) and Shoilabala 
Das (1956). All these first decade autobiographers hail from the families 
with typical ‘Zanana’ (feminine) culture for their women folk, enforcing 
such a culture on thém’ against their will. And each one of them takes 
to the metaphor of ‘pen’ as soon as she gets out of the tight hold of . 
the patriarchal prescription of the feminine culture represented by’ the 
metaphor of ‘needle’. They take to the traditional male spheres of 
education, social-work, public life, or writing. 


The first post-independence autobiography entitled Girl in Bom- 
bay (1947) by Ishvani evokes a typical feminine culture in the Khoja 
community — a culture where “girls were repeatedly told how to 
behave. Good girls were not to move alone, not to keep their heads 
uncovered, not to speak loudly, not to show their appetite in public, not 
to challenge their elders’ view”(91). Though the girls were sent to an 
English medium school, at home they were initiated into the needle 
culture by the ‘mountain-like huge grand old lady”, their nani (maternal 
grandmother), a rich doctor’s aristocrat wife. She insisted on the girls 
learning needle work and supervised their stitches personally. While 
supervising the granddaughter’s embroidery, she constantly used to 
weave intricate patterns of feminine strategies for a successful future 
life in these young girls’ mind against their and their parents’ liking. — 
strategies like sniffing at pepper powder from the folds ofthe handker- 
chief while listening to a religious discourse than to be a “dry-eyed 
non-believer.” They had, all, to submit to it as Ishvani’s family used to 
live on the ground floor of the huge bungalow built by her grandfather 
in Malabar Hills of Bombay. However, such a training could not curb 
Ishvani’s seething defiance against the ‘needle culture nor could it stop 
her from taking the decision of going abroad for further studies after 
divorcing her ‘Oxford educated’ patriarchal husband Rashchid’ who 
would ‘command’ her to “behave like a good Muslim wife” and 
embrace Agakhani faith. Her autobiography makes an apt use of both 
the metaphors — needle and pen. Her journey of self discovery and 
self-definition is a journey from needle to pen. 


Savitridevi, the author of The City of Two Gateways (1950), also 
has an equally fiery soul. Her autobiography opens with a note of 
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discontent against God thus; “Panditji [teacher], if. God is just — as you 
say he is — then why did he become a God himself and not make (sic) 
me a God? See how I suffer”? (185) A little later she adds, “How I 
longed to be a boy, even the poorest, ugliest and the dirtiest!” (195) She 
has “a turbulent soul, ever rebellious against authority.”(6) 


Savitri Devi’s desire to break away from the feminine culture of 
her parental joint family, which she depicts most vividly, is so deep 
rooted in her subconscious that even when she dreams, the desire to 
reach the land of learning dominates her dreams. She records a repeated 
_ dream that she used to have for many -years prior to her getting into a 
medical school abroad. It used to be a dream in which she used to see 
an old grand man with white flowing beard in a temple situated in a 
desert. There used to be no living soul around and yet the man would 
raise his hands as if calling people ‘for prayer. “After much probing I 
took it [the dream] for a call to knowledge and' wisdom” says she (136- 
137). Rasa Sundari Devi, discussed earlier, also used ‘to dream thus. Her 
dreams used to surround her only desire — the desire to literate herself. 


Brinda, a girl hailing from the Rajput community (warrior com- 
. munity of India known for their loyalty in keeping their word) and the 
Rajput feminine tradition of self-sacrifice lives up to the ideal of a Rajput 
woman who sacrifices her free, happy life among the Parisian royal 
circles to get married to the good-for-nothing Prince of Kapurthala to 
whom she was engaged as a child. However, her inability to give a male 
heir to.the State of Kapurthala teaches her harsh Jessons of life and she 
liberates herself from the prescribed role-model of a veiled, submissive 
Rajput queen by coming out to a public life of social work. Her life 
style, too, changes. Getting separated from her husband she returns to 
her former life style during her years: in Paris. 


The bird in the cage gets the whole sky to her wings. 


Brinda’s autobiography ends with her advice to her youngest 
daughter Urmila who chooses to be a career woman instead of getting 
married into some royal family. “You see my child we must, all, fulfil 
our destinies. You couldn’t fight your ambition and intelligence. You had 
to break away and rebel in your own way. You cannot ask why all the 
birds don’t fly at the same altitude. They don’t” (245) 


The last two autobiographers of this decade are Nayantara Sahgal 
and Laskhmibai Tilak. Both are creative writers and public women 
taking to the pen in the literal sense. Unlike Savitri Devi or Ishvani for 
whom ‘pen, as a metaphor of self, becomes a signifier of education/ 
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career/employment/authority, for these two it is the second name for 
their being. Yet the remarkable fact is that the process of their becoming 
originates from the ‘feminine’ culture represented broadly by the 
metaphor of needle which they come to discard finally in favour of the 
‘pen-culture’, 


The next decade from 1957 :to 1967 brings nine autobiographies 
including those of outstanding political women like Muthu Lakshmi 
Reddy (1964) Gayatri Devi, the Maharani of Jaipur (1976) and 
Dhanvanti Rama Rao (1977). It also includes two outstanding contem- 
porary creative writers Kamala Das (1976) and Amrita Pritam (1977). | 


If we look upon the metaphor of needle as the signifier of 
passivity, submission, powerlessness and of pen as the one for active 
action, assertion and authority, in accordance with Lacanian binary 
opposites, then the autobiographies of this decade are the ones which 
record Indian women’s journey in the direction of the power-centre. 
Each one of these women is a powerful assertive individual capable of 
using her political / social power / education with an equal authority of 
a man. With these it seems as if autobiography would leave behind the 
sphere of the ‘feminine’ world. But no. Each one of them makés 
positive efforts to preserve her feminine self by adhering to the finer 
aspects of femininity even after entering the male-sphere of public life 
of politics or of publication. They take care to see that the woman 
within them does not get crushed under the burden of male-roles that 
they take over. Amrita Pritam acknowledges this issue and analyses it 
very clearly thus: 


In the totality of myself as a writer, the woman in me has had 
only a secondary role to play. So often I nudged myself into 
an awareness of the woman in me. The writer’s role is 
obvious. But the existence of that being have I increasingly 
discovered through my creative work. .... This secondary role 
as a woman, however, rakes up no quarrels with my main 
being as a writer. Rather, the woman in me has in a disciplined 
manner learnt to accept that secondary role. (23) 


In Kamala Das’s case pen remains no metaphor. It becomes. the signifier 
of her existence. But for the pen she would not have survived the 
atrocities of patriarchy, she tells us. Just one incident from her life will 
suffice to prove this. After her confrontation with the stark reality of 
her marriage with a gay man she made up her mind to leave him. She 
left his house. While riding a local train suddenly it dawned on her that 
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she couldn’t leave him like this as she was neither educated-nor skilled 
for any employment nor was she gifted with beauty which might help 
her if she took to prostitution. And she returned somewhat defeated. 
Much later with the discovery of her writing skill she discovered her 
identity, money, status and authority. 

It’s no wonder that such creative writers find in their pen the 
dearest and most loyal companion. The quotation given at the beginning 
of the paper is the best imaginable tribute of an author to her pen. 
Amrita in that quotation makes her final will to bury her pen along with 
her body. It must accompany her even in death as in life. 

Complete rejection of needle as a metaphor of self is a striking 
feature of the autobiographers writing during the last two decades. It’s, 
in a way, indicative of the socio-economic and politico-cultural change 
in the status of woman in Indian society. The changing socio-economic 
structure of Indian society, along with women’s own increased self- 
awareness regarding self-worth, brings change in gender-roles too. 
From the object-position now women assumé subject-position. Autobi- 
ographers like Vijaya Raje Scindia (1985), Kamala Devi Chattopadhyay 
(1986), Edila Gaitonde (1987), Tara Ali Baig (1988), Prema Naidu 
- (1990), Indira Goswami (1990), Sharanjeet Shan (1991), Savitri Bajaj 
(1991,) Raj Thapar (1991), Mina Alexander (1992) and Vimla Patil 
(1996) record Indian women’s faith in the pen as the metaphor of their 
collective as well as individual selves. They look upon education and 
employment as the only means to create a rightful female space in the 
society. Three very striking features of the autobiographies of these 
decades are — 1, Women’s increasing awareness of their collective 
identity as the greatest source of strength and hence their involvement 
in creating sisterhood. 2. Their complete rejection of feminine culture 
broadly covered under the metaphor of the needle in the earlier 
`~ autobiographies. 3. Their unflinching faith in the pen — the signifier of 
authority, respectability and male sphere. 

The only obvious exception to the above is bandit queen Phoolan 
Devi’s controversial autobiography 1 Phoolan Devi (1996). She has 
remained a controversial figure on the Indian political scene ever since 
she surrendered herself and got into the Parliament as an M. P. On the 
Indian literary scene too she is no less controversial. Questions are 
being raised by academics and critics as to whether her autobiography 
deserves to be placed among the autobiographies by women like Amrita, 
Kamala Das, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit — women with high social status, 
respectability and literary worth. However, so far as this paper is 
concerned we are concerned with the metaphor of self that she uses for 
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herself. Unlike Indian women’s collective metaphors of self. namely 
‘needle’ and ‘pen’ she creates the metaphor of sword or rifle for her 
autobiographical self. In my view, though very dissimilar, both the 
metaphors — pen and sword: — are male metaphors signifying, power 
and authority through violent/non-violent aggression. Women autobiog- 
raphers discussed in the foregoing pages take to pen as their weapon 
to fight back the patriarchy. Phoolan Devi replaces sword for the pen 
but her sword too remains the signifier of her desire. Her autobiography 
is full of erotic imagery. It opens with a young ignorant girls first 
experience with her husband senior to her by some fifteen years, who 
invites her inside the house to play a game. To her horror the girl . 
discovers that the man has a serpent in his *dhoti’ (pants) and i is scared 
to death lest the serpent should eat her up. Her horrifying first sexual 
encounter of this sort which gets repeated several times within the first 
75 pages of her autobiography makes her seethe with defiance against 
such a barbaric man enjoying power over woman because of his male 
organ. Human subconscious though often called irrational, has its 
guiding principles and logic. During a fight that she picks up with the 
village ‘zamindar’ later, the girl Phoolan does something beyond “femi- 
nine’, imagination. She narrates “In my desperation to resist the 
‘Pradhan’. I had grabbed instinctively at his serpent! I had a good grip 
on it, and the more he screamed and tried to beat me off, the harder 
I hung on to it, until he was yelling in pain!”. (160) Was it the Freudian 
penis envy or an attempt to castrate the oppressor and thus make him 
equally powerless with his lack of penis? Simple logic, if lack of male 
organ renders women powerless, males also should become powerless 
without it. Hers is the fight. of a multiply oppressed — a ‘dalit’, 
untouchable, poor, woman. In addition to all these disadvantages" her 
lack of formal education also plays an important part in the choice of 
her weapon to fight back capitalist patriarchy. She had no choice, no , 
choice at all in the matter of weapon. The only weapon she could have 
was the sword. 


In her autobiography the metaphor of pen gets replaced by the 
metaphor of sword — though it is said often that pen is mightier than 
sword, the might.of sword proves sufficient to get her whatever she 
wanted from life. 


j 


M 


From the argument on the metaphor of self in autobiography 
in general and Indian women’s autobiographies in particular in the 
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foregoing pages, certain conclusions begin to emerge. I have in mind 
such conclusions as these : 


1. Every autobiography is a metaphor of self. 


2. However, it is not necessary for every such metaphor to be 
original, unique and fresh — women’s and marginal’s are not so; 
men’s are. I refute Olney’s theory in asserting this. 


3. On the contrary, the metaphors of self invented by the marginals 
like the ‘dalit’, blacks and women are rooted in their collective 
consciousness and shared experience. 


4. Their metaphors speak of their aspirations and efforts. 


Logically women’s autobiographies in India create shared, collec- 
tive metaphors of self namely needle and pen broadly signifying 
the feminine sphere and the masculine sphere under patriarchy in 
India and also the world. 


6. There is not a single autobiography among the ones discussed 
here adhering to the “needle-culture” exclusively. 


7. However, there are many adhering exclusively to the “pen- 
culture”. 


8. A pattern of journey can be traced over the period of five 
decades of independence in these autobiographies — a journey 
from the metaphor of needle to that of pen, i.e. from ‘feminine’ 
helplessness to ‘female’ authority. 


9. The celebration of 50 years of independence is also the celebra- 
tion of Indian ‘female’ selves’ empowerment as recorded in their 
autobiographies. 
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WOMEN IN KEATS, AND WOMEN READING KEATS 
Rajyashree Khushu-Lahiri 


The aim of this paper is two-fold. First, it will delineate the complex 
relationship between Keats and his women readers in the light of the 
fact that Keats has generally been considered to be “effeminate”, 
“feminine”, “juvenile”, “puerile”, etc. For example, dividing poets into 
two distinct classes of sensibility, Patmore places Keats in the second 
class in which “beauty and sweetness, is the essential, the truth, and 
power of intellect and passion the accident. These poets are, without 


any figure of speech, justly described as feminine”! 


Secondly, with reference to two of his poems “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci” and Isabella, or The Pot of Basil, it will try to establish 
that Keats’s repeated figuring in nineteenth century discussions as 
feminine or effeminate is not an arbitrary or wilful misreading. It 
reflects and reinscribes an ambivalence in his own writing towards 
women and the socially constructed difference between “masculine” 
and “feminine”. 


In order to highlight the “complex resistance” (to borrow Judith 
Fetterley’s term)? that women readers of Keats have felt to his 
representation of them it is necessary to investigate both some real, 
historical women readers of Keats, and his construction of women 
readers as it emerges in a few of his poems and letters. 


At a first glance it would seem that women readers would be 
especially sympathetic to Keats as opposed to the other high romantics. 
Due to his lower-middle-class origins and lack of university education, 

„he was placed by John Lockhart not only in “The Cockney School of 
Poetry”, but in the company of menials and women. Insofar as gender 
and class are linked and gender is a social construct, and if to be 
socially powerless is to be a “woman”, then Keats can be classed 
among women. Two recent women readers of Keats, Adrienne Rich 
and Barbara Charlesworth Gelpi, make a similar point about Keats using 
different evidence, evidence that may however be linked to questions of 
social power as raised by Colvin and Lockhart. In a transcribed 
“conversation” the two women discuss the practice of labelling wom- 

-en’s strengths — intuitive understanding and sympathy — as weak- 
nesses in patriarchal culture, and make of Keats an honorary woman by 
praising his “weak ego boundaries” and “Negative capability” which 
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they see as feminine.* On the surface this would appear to accord with 
many of Keats’s own statements about his own poetic stance. When 
Keats defines his own poetic ideal against the bullying egotism of 
Wordsworth, he defines what is not his mode as clearly masculine : 
“We hate poetry that has a palpable design upon us - and if we do not 
agree, seems to put its hand in its breeches pocket.” Yet, while this 
passage suggests that Keats defines his poetry as a woman, he always 
makes it clear that it is not he himself who is the woman, but rather 
that he is the male suitor courting poetry personified as a woman, as 
in his remark,” I know not why Poetry and I have been so distant lately. 
I must make some advances soon or she will cut me entirely” (Letters. 
Il: 74). From the beginning, Keats defines his project by attaching it to 
a preeminently masculine one : “The Imagination may be compared to 
Adam’s dream — he awoke and found it truth” (Letters I : 185). Adam 
dreams of Eve while God shapes her out of Adam’s rib. As Christine 
Frouls has pointed out, our original myth of creativity amounts to the 
appropriation of female creation, represented as maternity, by two male 
figures.$ Keats equates his imaginative project, then, not only with male 
sexual potency but also with the masculine appropriation of the 
feminine. 


Keats’s assertion of this equation so often suggests how defen- 
sively unconfident he is of its truth in his case. Whenever he does 
describe himself as a woman, his train of thought always counters the 
identification by juxtaposing to it an assertion of masculinity. For 
example, when he describes his mood of what he calls “effeminacy”, 
the mood eventually represented in the “Ode on Indolence”, he also 
mentions that his lassitude is due to a black eye, acquired during a 
fistfight with a butcher. While discoursing about poetic identity, Keats 
writes : 


It has been an old Comparison for our urging on — the Bee 
hive — however it seems to me that we should rather be the 
flower than the Bee — for it is a false notion that more is 
gained by receiving than giving — no the receiver and the 
giver are equal in their benefits — The flower I doubt not 
receives a fair guerdon from the Bee — its leaves blush deeper 
in the next spring — and who shall say between Man and 
Woman which is the most delighted? Now it is more noble to 
sit like Jove than to fly like Mercury — let us not therefore 
go hurrying about and collecting honey-bee like, buzzing here 
and there impatiently from a knowledge of what is to be 
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arrived at: but let us open our leaves like a flower and be 
passive and receptive (Letters; 1: 232). 


Here, Keats aligns the passivity of the flower with what he understands 
to be women’s sexual passivity, and if it is better to be like the flower 
as he claims, then by the logic of analogy it is better also to be like the 
woman. This preference accords with Keats’s dislike for the “irritable 
reaching after fact and reason” that he opposes to “Negative Capabil- 
ity”. But the same logic also aligns the figure of Jove with flowers and 
women, as he sits still in contrast to the bee-like, busy, masculine figure 
of Mercury. As the figure of Jove is not traditionally associated with 
flower-like passivity, what the association accomplishes is to define the 
passive female position as one that is also powerfully masculine and 
therefore acceptable to a poet who identifies his project with Adam’s. 


In writing as in love, Keats habitually makes the apparent 
femininity of his negative capability enhance masculine power and 
pleasure. This is evident in a letter to his brother and sister-in-law in 
which Keats opposes his kind of poetry to the lived experience of 
sympathy with an actual woman: 


I hope I shall never marry ... The mighty abstract Idea I have 
of Beauty in all things stifles the more divided and minute 
domestic happiness — an amiable wife and sweet Children I 
contemplate as a part of that Beauty. But I must have a 
thousand of those beautiful particles to fill up my heart. I feel 
more and more every day, as my imagination strengthens, that 
I do not live in the world alone but in a thousand worlds 
(Letters, 1: 403) 


Keats contrasts “living in a thousand worlds” to life with any particular 
‘woman. His sense of powerlessness in the politics of desire impels him 
to react with defensive contempt and condescension, and he goes on to 
say that “the generality of women — appear to me as children to whom 
I would rather give a Sugar Plum than my time.” (Letters I: 403) 
Paradoxically, it is just this ability to live in a thousand worlds, or his 
negative capability, that feminizes him for and endears him to readers 
like Adrienne Rich; yet here he defines that capability in opposition to 
sympathy as a practice, and the example he provides is telling. Though 
elsewhere negative capability means identifying with Imogen as much 
as Iago, here it is illustrated by his merging with exclusively male 
“shapes of .epic-greatness”. He says: “I am with Achilles shouting in 
the trenches or with Theocritus in the Vales of Sicily. Or I throw my 
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whole being into Troilus.” (Letters I:404). Commenting on this, 
Margaret Homans rightly observes : 


There is a contradiction here. That living in a thousand 
worlds, or negative capability, depends upon “the abstract 
Idea I have of Beauty” suggests that, despite his claim to be 
continuously “in for ... and filling some other Body”, there is 
at least one “body”, that his identityless, negatively capable 
self prefers not to enter into or to be entered by: it prefers 
to keep women distinct as objects of vision. If his creative 
project is defined as courtship, the woman must remain 
resistant to him and intact or “abstract”; her compliance 
would spoil everything ... By insisting that women remain 
what he calls “abstract beauty”, he objectifies women and 
subordinates them to his poetic projects.’ 


Keats’s reflections on women readers follow a similar pattern. Through- 
out the nineteenth century, reviewers and critics perceived in Keats’s 
poetry qualities deemed to have particular appeal to women. His first 
volume of poems was advertised in The British Lady’s Magazine, and 
The Guardian regarded his poems as no more than mere entertainments 
for women. Marketed to female audiences, he was welcomed by such 
publications as The Young Lady’s Book of Elegant Poetry, The Lady's 
Companion, and The Girl’s Second Help to Reading. However, Keats 
suffered, both emotionally and financially, from the failure of his three 
books of poetry to attract a wide audience during his lifetime. Keats 
explains the situation in the following way : 


One of the causes, I understand from different quarters, of 
the unpopularity of this new book, and the others also, is the 
offence the ladies take at me. On thinking that matter over, 1 
am certain that I have said nothing in a spirit to displease any 
woman I would care to please: but still there is a tendency 
to class women in my books, with roses and sweetmeats, — 
they never see themselves dominant. (Letters II : 327) 


Although in general he viewed the public as an “Enemy”, in particular 
Keats directed his animus at his female audience. Because of changing 
patterns of work and leisure, women (whose schooling led them to- 
prefer novels or narrative verse) had been replacing the elite group of 
classically educated men as the chief consumers of literature. Hence his 
fear of women’s real dominance (implicit in the passage), for he 
attributes to women readers the power to make him succeed or fail in 
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the marketplace. The passage also reveals Keats’s active disdain for 
women readers and for the steps he views as necessary to attract them. 
He identifies women he “would care to please” as those who do not 
mind being turned into sweetmeats and do not seek to dominate. In this 
context, Homans comments : “By objectifying and subordinating figures 
of women in his poems, he strikes back at what he perceives to be real 
women’s dominance”.® In a recorded conversation Keats said that he 
did not want ladies to read his poetry; that he wrote for men. (Letters 
II: 163) This hostility to the prospect of a female readership is apparent 
in his remarks about literary ladies and women. In a letter of his he 
- remarks that one of his “Ambitions” is to “upset the drawling of the 
blue-stocking literary world” (Letters II : 139). Bluestockings he defines 
elsewhere as “Devils”, as “a set of Women, who having taken a snack 
or Luncheon of Literary scraps, set themselves up for towers of Babel 
in Languages, Sapphos in Poetry” (Letters If: 163) Always conscious 
of his lower-middle-class origins, Keats resented the power of women 
readers (especially elite ones) and tended to defuse that power with 
reductive objectifications. 


Although he equates poetic ability with sexual potency, Keats 
equates the need to attract a female readership with the need to attract 
women sexually. At the same time he scorns that compulsion as much 
as he disdains to seek women readers. Further, he mingles thoughts of 
female readers with thoughts of “the love of a woman”, thus making 
Fanny Brawne into the prototype of the woman reader. In his relation 
to her, he acts out much of his anxiety about women readers at large. 


H 


In his effort to create a poetic identity and win acceptance as a 
poet, Keats profoundly internalized the social and psychological attitudes 
about gender, simultaneously struggling against them. Moreover, he was 
sensitive to tendencies in himself susceptible to interpretation as femi- 
nine. At times he imagined the masculine self being rendered effeminate 
by women exercising power and authority; at other times he projected 
feminine figures as forces against manly self-possession. As Susan 
J. Wolfson notes : “This delimma is most clearly revealed in Keats’s 
intense fascination with the feminine as the focus of male desire. ... To 
a degree unmatched by other male Romantic poets, Keats tends to 
represent ecstatic or visionary experience as an erotic encounter with 
a female or feminized figure; correspondingly his deepest anxieties take 
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shape in confrontations with power in a female form, or in separations 
from, losses of, or betrayals by a woman.” Further, if the feminine 
represents fulfillment, it is often fugitive, elusive or untrustworthy. 
Consequently his poems abound in figures of erotic entrapment and 
masculine self-dissolution and this fear is echoed in Keats’s protests to 
Fanny Brawne : “Ask yourself my love whether you are not very cruel 
to have so entrammelled me, so destroyed my freedom.” (Letters 
Il : 123) 


In “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” there is an underpinning of these 
erotic and power politics. The contradictory signals of the title encode 
Keats’s characteristic ambivalences and these are played out in the ` 
poem itself. On the one hand it seems to be a portrayal of female 
treachery : the Knight’s report that in the dream that followed lovemak- 
ing, “pale kings, and ‘princes too, / Pale warriors” announce in concert, 
“La Belle dame sans merci / Hath thee in thrall!” prefigure his present 
depletion, and ‘their “horrid: warning” is confirmed by his present state. 
However, certain details of the narrative seem to implicate the Knight as 
well, as a wielder of design and force. According to the story the 
Knight tells the poem’s interlocutor, when he first meets the fairy lady 
she is free, even wild : “Her hair was long, her foot was light / And her 
eyes , were wild.” Although he seems to find this self-abandonment 
smiting, his first impulse is not only to court her, but to control and bind 
her, even if with lovely chains; he makes a “garland for her head,” 
“bracelets”, and a “fragrant zone”. To all appearances he seems to be 
successful, thus bearing out Keats’s contention that “women loved to 
be forced to do a thing”. (Letters Il: 164). The lady makes the knight 
supper — “she found me roots of relish sweet / And honey wild, and 
manna dew” — takes him home with her, and sings him to sleep. 
Moreover she seems to love it; the knight tells us, “she looked at me 
as she did love, / I love thee true”. The knight seems to be involved in 
a courtship which realizes a familiar plot, whose main character is the 
Ideal Woman and whose dynamics are a happily asymmetrical reciproc- 
ity: his active capture of the lady brings about her passive, reflective 
response of “love” together with its domestic signs — meals, sexual 
favours, lullabies: However, his bliss is short-lived. Awakening from his 
dream and finding himself alone he interprets his encounter with the 
fairy lady in accordance with a familiar romance plot, perceiving in her 
a false Florimel, a Duessa, a Morgan le Fay, or a belle dame sans merci, 
not the ideal but the fatally ambiguous women. It is significant that 
those who identify the lady as “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” — Kings, 
princes, warriors, Knight - are representative figures of a patriarchal 
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order defined by quest, battle, conquest and government. It is an order 
which is in opposition to the indulgences the Knight associates with the 
lady, namely, a zone of erotic luxury and sensuality. Insofar as the 
Knight plays an active and designing role in the courtship of the lady, 
she may be seen as not so much the betrayer of men’s desire than as 
a figure which symbolises for men, whatever urges their withdrawal 
from the duties coded in the poem’s other important name “knight at 
arms”. From time immemorial, such a figure has been represented by 
men as “feminine”, the “other”. 


Isabella; or, The Pot of Basil is Keats’s most critically neglected 
‘long romance. He himself claimed not to care for it, calling the poem 
“mawkish”, “weak-sided”, with an “amusing sober - sadness about it” 
(Letters Il : 162). Nevertheless, it is the one poem where Keats strikes 
back at women of the elite class through the portrayal of the “decapi- 
tated” Isabel. His decision to transform Boccaccio’s famous prose tale 
of the sad fate of Isabella Filomela into English verse is an indication 
of the fact that the tale presented him with a number of entries into his 
own personal and psychological territory. The narrative spoke on some 
deep level to Keats’s worst fears about his class origins and his anxieties 
-about his identity and future as a poet, closely linked to his ambivalent 
altitude towards women, especially of the upper class. 


According to Helene Cixous the “Absolute Woman in Culture” is 
the “hysteric”, who is characterized by qualities such as “tactility”, 
“disgorging”, and “mourning”. She is not haunted by a “quest for 
origins” like the man but instead “takes up the challenge of loss in order 
to go on living”.!° This is a fairly accurate description of Keats’s 
hysterically silenced heroine, Isabella Filomela. It is significant that the 
surname in Keats’s source, “Filomela”, recalls the myth of Philomela, 
the Athenian princess who was raped and then had her tongue cut out 
by Tereus so that she could not name him as her attacker. Philomela’s 
transformation into a nightingale later haunts Keats’s “Ode to a Night- 
ingale”, while her presence in Isabella as the silenced or “decapitated” 
heroine stands as one end in the polarized, gendered warfare that Keats 
captured in this text. 


True to the romance convention, the poem begins with a 
presentation of the two lovers — “Fair Isabel, poor simple Isabel” and 
Lorenzo, “a young palmer in Love’s eye”. However, the text soon 
‘clarifies that it is not love between two adults of equal stature. In the 
fifth stanza Isabel is compared to “a young mother” who is frustrated 
in her attempts “to cool her infant’s pain”, and Lorenzo is plagued by 
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“the meekness of a child” as he contemplates his beloved’s superior 
social status. In short, Isabel and Lorenzo are presented to us in much 
the same manner as Keats’s other tabooed lovers — the male is in an 
inferior and infantilized position toward a higher status woman. Never- 
theless, insofar as both Isabel and Lorenzo are representatives of the 
“dispossessed”, dependent on the largesse of the monied economy 
Isabella’s “two brothers” embody, they stand in opposition to the latter. 
Extending the analogy, it is possible to say that the two lovers stand in 
relation to the brothers as Keats stood to the larger culture. The 
identification reveals that Keats felt himself to be both “feminized” and 
infantilized, a “mannikin” (in Byron’s notoriously mocking use of the 
term).!! 


After Lorenzo’s sudden disappearance and murder Isabel is 
haunted by his looming and unquiet presence. As in other Gothic ballads 
the demon lover reappears and claims his bride, and so in a vision that 
occurs “like a fierce fiction”, “like a gnawing fire in heart and brain”, 
Isabel conjures up Lorenzo weeping at his forest tomb. He begs Isabel 
to visit his grave with one purpose only, “shed one tear upon my 
heather bloom,/ And it shall comfort me within the tomb.” The 
dependent male lover comes back to life through the power of the 
primal and much stronger female body, recalling the myth of Venus and 
Adonis Keats had dwelt on at such length in Endymion. Just as the 
goddesses had the power to resurrect their beloveds, so too does Isabel 
attempt to reanimate the spirit of Lorenzo through the recovery of his 
head. As a child is fed with its mother’s milk, so the body of the dead 
lover will be nourished and comforted by the beloved’s tears. A 
substitution formation occurs here: tears for milk, the body/ head 
nourished by the breast/ eyes. 


The ensuing scene — the digging up of the corpse and the’ 
decapitation — is a surrealistically macabre scene. Lorenzo’s head can 
be read as an abject foetus. Wrapping the head in a silken, perfumed 
scarf, Isabel buries it in a garden pot and then plants “sweet basil” over 
it. And so we have a kernel in a pot, a seed in a pod, a child in a 
perpetually growing womb. Isabel’s obsession is now complete: she 
has eroticized her abjection. The nausea and horror that were Lorenzo’s 
body have been transformed into erotic longings for a new form of life. 
She can brood over her nest, feed it with her “thin tears” until it grows 
“thick, and green; and beautiful”. The head, thriving in maternal 
reliquary, produces a form of life — the basil — that feeds vampire-like 
on the body of its mother, Isabel. Wasting away, anorexic, the mother 
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Isabel cannot bear to be separated from her flock : “As bird on wing 
to breast its eggs again; / And, patient as a hen bird, sat her there / 
Beside her basil, weeping through her hair.” Isabel’s brothers find her 
behaviour puzzling and investigate the pot, only to discover that they 
have been returned to the scene of their crime. The head of their victim 
stares at them : “The thing was vile with green and livid spot, / And yet 
they knew it was Lorenzo’s face”; they flee forever from Florence into 
a life of banishment. Isabel’s life is also aborted by the unearthing of 
the head. No longer able to live without her basil pot, she sinks into 
death and her saga becomes “a sad ditty” passed “from mouth to 
” mouth” throughout all of Italy. By forever silencing (or decapitating”) 
Isabel, a representative upper-class woman, Keats avenges himself on 
those elite women readers whom he rightly or wrongly blamed for his 
failure in the marketplace. 


As is evident from the foregoing analysis, Keats’s ambivalent 
negotiations with the feminine as “other” are intensified by his uncertain 
evaluations of those aspects of his own sensibility that he or others 
represent as feminine. Further, he needed women to want him and his 
. books, yet he resented women’s power in the literary marketplace as 
much as he resented their sexual power over him. His poems become 
the arena where all these conflicting emotions and ambivalences are 
given expression. 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY’S “THE SPANISH EARTH” : 
A CASE FOR A DOCUMENTARY FILM 


Somdatta Mandal 


Ernest Hemingway’s distaste for Hollywood and the motion-picture 
world, along with his favourite dictum of “take the money and run” is 
something too well known to all Hemingway scholars. Apart from the 
several film adaptations made from his fiction, most of which met with 
his disapproval, Hemingway’s only positive relationship with films was, 
firstly, his lending support to Prudencio De Pereda in 1937 for his short 
propaganda film entitled Spain in Flames, and later his active involve- 
ment in the production of the documentary film, The Spanish Earth, 
to promote and raise funds for the Spanish Loyalist cause against 
General Franco. Personally, Hemingway found it difficult in explaining 
to his in-laws that he was supporting the Loyalist government in Spain’s 
civil war because it represented the working class and not absentee 
landlords or fascist mercenaries, a conflict in which he had previously 
never shown much interest. Without mentioning to his Catholic in-laws 
the Church’s support of Franco-led rebels, or the killing of the Catholic 
priests by Loyalists, he said his goal was anti-war journalism to keep 
America out of the European war to follow. (Reynolds 1997 : 259) 


What is significant about this humanitarian project is that even in 
his strongest defenses of the Republican cause, Hemingway interwove 
the political themes with an ethical one : a writer has an obligation to 
find and to tell the truth. Along with the voice-over commentary offered 
by Hemingway himself (the chief function of which according to Joris 
Ivens (1969 : 128) “was to provide sharp little guiding arrows to the 
key points of the film”), this reduction of the complex issues behind the 
Spanish Civil War to the simple ones of peasants taking back land 
rightfully theirs and of uniting against foreign invasion, can be rightfully 
described as what John Grierson calls “the creative treatment of 
actuality”. When Joris Ivens went to Spain to ‘direct the film, he found 
it a war “where ideas of Right and Wrong were clashing in ..... a clear 
conflict (1969 : 103). Hemingway’s passionate concern for the welfare 
of those with too little and those oppressed was sincere and idealistic — 
. he had dedicated his life to the sad plight of others. 


The original scenario of The Spanish Earth was based on the 
experiences of a village that had been captured by the Franco forces 
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and then .freed by the Loyalists. Later both Ivens and Hemingway 
decided to let the film expand under the circumstances of war and let 
the mairi idea revolve around a dramatic juxtaposition between peaceful 
village life and the gross brutality of war. The film introduces the central 
theme of For Whom the Bell Tolls : the Spanish earth, owned by 
powerful landowners for centuries, is now in the hands of the peasants, 
who have a chance to cultivate it and to gather its fruits. At the same 
time, they are fighting a war to protect their newly acquired land from 
the rich and from the foreign invaders. If they win, the land will be 
permanently theirs, but if they lose they will again return to serfdom on 
their own land. 


The movie opens with a long sequence showing the dry plains of 
Castile, with low hills, olive trees, and vineyards, and the peasants riding 
their donkeys and mules to their properties. Soon there is a close-up of 
farmers working and one of them holding out a handful of earth. 
Hemingway’s voice says: “Thus Spanish earth is dry and hard and the 
faces of the men who work on that earth are hard and dry from the 
sun” (1938 : 19). And soon several peasants’ words are heard : “This 
worthless land with water will yield much” (ibidem). There are further 
sequences on the land, the workers, their town and an irrigation system 
they have started with the help of the Republican government. For 
example, one Hemingway caption published below a picture in the Life 
magazine (April 1937) states : “The villagers of Fuenteduena on the 
main Madrid-Valencia highway irrigate their lands to grow food and 
wine for the soldiers”. Another similar caption states, “Grape planting 
at Fuenteduena. Peasants scratch our irrigation ditches that their fugitive 
landlords had failed to provide”. The music reiterates the theme of the 
pictures, one of the tunes being “EI segador” (The Harvester). 


After the introduction of the earth theme and the peasants, 
working on it, the war theme covers the central section of the film and 
shows the different fronts around Madrid. Some particularly remarkable 
scenes display the tanks and soldiers overrunning the land. A downed 
German plane reminds the viewer of the foreign invaders that are 
helping the Nationalist troops to retake the and give it back to the 
usurpers. After several scenes of peasants working the land inter- 
spersed with war scenes, the final sequence shows water coming down 
the newly finished irrigation system into a patch of recently planted 
vegetables. Hemingway’s voice intones : “The water comes to bring 
more food. The road can carry it. The men who never fought before, 
who were not trained in arms, who only wanted work and food, fight 
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on” (ibidem : 52). These are the final words, and images of hope end 
the documentary. 


In examining The Spanish Earth as a documentary or nonfiction 
film, the problem of ambiguous reality, of the need to trust a tale-bearer 
who should not even trust himself, is quite intriguing. Unlike his war 
despatches for the North American News Alliance (NANA), (for which 
Hemingway received $500 per cabled despatch and $100 per mailed 
feature story) and which reported the atrocities committed by both 
sides and which meant giving us “something worthwhile and to tell the 
truth”, many critics feel that Hemingway was overtly biased and 
therefore doing injustice to the basic tenets of the documentary form. 
Since Hemingway’s basic involvement with this non-fiction film project 
was propagandistic in nature,. (his dedication of the book was “to all 
the friends of Loyalist Spain” and “From a saying that he was 
‘staunchly loyal’ to the elected Spanish government and ‘was not much 
interested in politics’ (Reynolds 1997 : 261), it is worthwhile here to 
discus the basic qualities of an ideal documentary film. 


The word “documentary” was first used by John Grierson to 
describe a type of factual film innovated by Robert Flaherty. During the 
1930s, the documentary as an instrument for propagating social and 
political views got its biggest initial boost in Britain, where earnest 
young filmmakers, under the aegis of John Grierson, turned out 
pictures aimed at exposing injustices inflicted on working men (Jacobs 
197] : 72). Soon, the documentary film came to be identifiable as a 
special kind of picture with a clear social purpose, dealing with real 
people and real events as opposed to staged scenes of imaginary 
characters and fictional stories of the studio-made picture. Shot most 
of the time in location or scene of action with hand-held cameras, it 
Shaped the viewer’s reactions without, letting them feel manipulated, and 
gradually achieved greater social vitality and aesthetic sensibility. 


Scanning the history of documentary filmmaking, it is seen that 
in contrast to Europe, where government sponsorship was very much 
in evidence, American documentary filmmakers depended on their own 
resources, or the occasional support of progressive groups, unions and 
educational foundations. As in England, the dominant filmmakers in the 
United States in the early 1930s were suporters of the political left and 
the products of these filmmakers poured out in a crusade of 
pamphleteering documentaries aimed at spreading social and political 
enlightenment. Hemingway’s respect for the potential of documentary 
film was very high (Laurence 1981 : 20), and so when he entered the 
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scene of documentary filmmaking along with Archibald Macleish, John 
Dos Passos and Lilian Hellman under the flagship of ‘Contemporary 
Historians’, he had a rich documentary tradition to fall back upon. Two 
of Parc Lorentz’s productions for the U. S. Resettlement Administration 
had already established themselves as successful documentaries of 
social reform. Of them, The Plow That Broke the Plains (1936) was 
a dramatic report on efforts to alleviate the conditions of farmers in the 
“Dust bowl” of Oklahoma and The River (1937), a panoramic history 
of the Mississippi Basin showed the effects of soil erosion on land 
“twice impoverished... first by the Civil War, later by the greed of 
lumber mills” and the improvements made by the government’s pro- 
gramme of soil conservation and flood control (Jacobs 1971 : 75). _ 


A similar kind of thematic affinity was seen in Luis Bunuel’s 
documentary on a remote district of Spain, entitled Land Without Bread 
(1937). In this film, Bunuel focussed his camera quite unemotionally 
upon facts. The Hurdanos, the inhabitants of this infertile district are 
born to a lifelong despair and remain victims of malnutrition, goiter and 
tuberculosis throughout their lives. Generations without hope have lost 
even the art of decent house building. Children lie down in the street in 
a coma, cannot be moved and hence, die. Their only hope is death. As 
a perfect documentarian, Bunuel presented the entire scenario without 
sympathy or rage. He was there with a camera, saw these things, and 
photographed them. That is all (ibidem : 146). 


With such a rich tradition of documentary films, Hemingway’s 
rendering depicted a specific problem because he was being too overtly 
biased in siding with the Loyalists and was therefore giving us a partial 
view of the war. Here we face an interesting dichotomy in the situation. 
This paradox actually pertains to the entire world of non-fiction or 
documentary film. Since we all have “preconceived points of view”. 
one of the dangers of documentary filmmaking is that in selecting what 
seems most ‘real’, most representative, from miles of footage, it is 
possible to fool ourselves into thinking that one has been objective, 
when in fact, the film has been made without ever confronting one’s 
own prejudices. Arthur Schlesinger Jr., (1964 : 383) elaborates on this 
point explicitly : 


Opposed to the documentay is the unlabeled and dubious 
category of the fiction film, presumably given over to fantasy 
and falsehood. .... Yet a moment’s reflection suggests that the 
line between the documentary and the fiction film is tenuous 
indecd. Both are artifacts; both are contrivances. Both are 
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created by editing and selection. Both, wittingly or not, 
embody a view point. 


Critical opinion stands sharply divided as to the success of The Spanish 
Earth as a good documentary film. Some argue that the propagandic 
view of the war finds better treatment in For Whom the Bell Tolls and 
other stories on the Spanish Civil War, where Hemingway understands 
the psychology of both sides of the war. They even attack him for 
oversimplifying things too much, for lacking “political sophistication” 
(as one of his biographers complain) and telling us bout some highlights 
and special events of the war, without an overall view of the conflict. 
One of the chief persons who differed from Hemingway’s stand as a 
documentarian was John Dos Passos. Dos Passos preferred to dwell on 
the civilian hardships and casualties while Hemingway wanted to stress 
the heroic military effort of the Loyalist side. In his Journey Between 
Wars he reports how some portions were left out of the film. His 
eyewitness accounts cast too much doubt on the script of The Spanish 
Earth; the severe political tensions Dos Passos observed in the village 
of Fuentiduena de Tajo, where much of the film was made, are ignored 
in Ivens’ idea of the film and consequently in Hemingway’s narration 
(Garrick 1919 : 78). (Incidentally the original narration was done by 
Orson Welles, who was found too theatrical and was replaced at Ernest 
Hemingway’s expense). The extreme compression of Hemingway’s 
script, done in the name of plain speaking and praiseworthy from a 
tactical standpoint, excludes too much of what was happening around 
Madrid. For example, in the fifth reel, Hemingway comments that “the 
Italians lost more killed, wounded and missing in this single battle of 
Brihuega than in all Ethiopian war” (1938 : 47) but what the leaves out 
is that the Loyalists suffered heavy losses too. Absent, too, from the 
filmscript is any suggestion of the friction Dos Pssos reported between 
village socialists and village anarchists in Fuentiduena. He felt that 
Hemingway’s simple narration “The village of Fuentiduena, where 1500 
people live and work the land for common good” (ibidem : 19) presents 
a wrong picture of agrarian accord instead of enmity between rival 
factions. 


Supporters of Hemingway’s style of narration, his compression 
and pretended simplicity argue on the other hand that these omissions 
ultimately strengthen the viewpoint upon which the narrator is focussing 
. our attention — after all everything cannot be possibly included within 
the duration of the film’s screening — just 54 minutes. Joris Ivens, the 
director with strong leftist leanings, found The Spanish Farth a good 
work of propaganda, or in his own terms, a “militant documentary” 
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(1969 : 137), in which the team was trying to get audiences to take a 
side : the Loyalist side of the Spanish Republicans against the Nation- 
alist, or revel, side of General Franco. According to Ivens, therefore, 
the main idea of the film, which is a dramatic juxtaposition between 
peaceful village life and the gross brutality of war, is entirely sound. 


Our job was not to make the best of all films, but to make a 
good film for exhibition in the United States, in order to collect 
money to send ambulances to Spain. When we started shoot- 
ing, we didn’t always wait for the best conditions to get the 
best shot. We just tried to get good, useful shots. 
(Ibidem : 110) 


Though not being “much interested in politics” was Ivens’s initial take 
on Hemingway, Hemingway’s avowed disinterest was no indication of 
his political knowledge of how revolutions worked, a subject he had 
studied for over fifteen years in books and out of books. Ivens latter 
said that he “set the task to make Hemingway understand the anti- 
Fascist cause. I felt he would be an asset to out cause because he wrote 
such good articles”. (Watson, 1982 : 49) 


Hemingway’s stand was appropriate to propaganda and not to 
‘documentary. It is in the nature of propaganda, if not actually to lie, 
then continually to overgeneralize, to oversimplify experience. Propa- 
ganda machinery supplied lurid stories of ‘Red’ atrocities real and 
imaginary : brutal executions of priests and nuns, churches burnt with 
parishioners inside, night vigilantes terrorizing the streets, young girls 
forced into whoredom, spies and counterspies, horror and counter 
horror. What the world believed of Spain increasingly came from movie 
theater news that favoured the fascist side of the war. Contemporary 
Historians was therefore producing the Ivens film as a counterweight to 
the mainstream newsreels. (Reynolds 1997 : 264-65). Ivens says that he- 
“was surprised to find that many people automatically assumed that any 
documentary film would inevitably be objective’. He asks, “Do we 
demand objectivity in the evidence presented at a trial? No, the only 
demand is that each piece of evidence be as full of subjective, truthful, 
honest presentation of the witness’s attitude as an oath on the Bible can 
produce from him” (1936 : 137). Thus, as it turned out, Joris Ivens 
regarded himself in The Spanish Earth as a prosecutor, not a defender. 
In an interview in New Masses the year before he made the film, Ivens 
said of the documentary, “All we can do with it is to accuse and show 
the way”. (ibidem : 135). In these terms, then, we may take 
The Spanish Earth as an accusation, which, in a political film, is 
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wropaganda, though done with more taste and restraint than is usual in 
‘such a film. 


Talking about the propaganda aspect leads us to another interest- 
ing incident. Hemingway had been invited by President Roosevelt to 
screen the film at the White House and have dinner with him. In a letter 
written in August 1937 to his then mother-in-law, Mrs. Paul Pfeiffer he 
Stated : 


“They (President and Mrs. Roosevelt) both were very moved 
by the Spanish Earth picture but both said we should put more 
propaganda in it” (Baker 1981 : 4600) 


In his introduction to the book The Spanish Earth, Jasper Wood 
(1938: 11-12) feels that by adopting a very humane approach to the 
situation, Hemingway could actually transcend the limitations of a 
strictly objective documentary. “It is a story of men trying to gain an 
existence from the soil from which they came, and not a wasted 
propagandist film to teach us much useless theory .... No, this picture 
wasn’t acted, it is what is real and true and horrible. It is a document 
of the horror of war which will be used in the future as reference”. 


One undisputed virtue of Hemingway’s script was his ability to 
personalize the Loyalist cause for the film audience by focussing on 
individuals within the group of civilians and soldiers who were depicted 
within the course of the film. In an article “The Heat and the Cold” he 
had focussed upon his own point of view by stating that “Afterwards 
when it is over you have a picture. You see it on the screen; you hear 
the noises and the music; and your own voice, that you’ve never heard 
before, comes back to you saying things you’d scribbled in the dark in 
the projection room or on pieces of paper in a hot hotel bedroom. But 
what you see in motion on the screen is not what you remember” 
(Wood 1938 : 55). This artistic touch was grounded in the sound 
assumption that audiences cannot identify with an anonymous crowd of 
people on the screen, but only with individuals who were singled out as 
members of a group and who were representative of its other members. 
While Ivens focussed his camera on the corpse of a civilian lying on a 
rubble-strewn pavement after a Fascist air assault on Madrid, 
Hemingway’s voice explained stoically, “This is a man who had nothing 
to do with war. A bookkeeper on his way to his office at eight o’clock 
-in the morning. So now they take the bookkeeper away, but not to his 
office or to his home” (ibidem : 41). A coat has been thrown over the 
dead man’s face as he becomes another of the faceless casualities of 
war. Ivens too justifies this point of view by arguing that “besides 
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Keeping a strong central theme during the making of a documentary fil 
you have to keep on the lookout for events that will illuminate thaw 
theme. These passing events are sometimes too precious to your theme 
to ignore them” (1996 : 122) 


Later the movie gains further dramatic focus by following « 
young Loyalist soldier named Julian home on a brief furlough to see his 
parents and to teach the local village males how to march and fire a 
rifle, in the event that they, like him, are called upon to serve. 
Hemingway can even spare some sympathy for the Fascist dead. 
whether they be Spaniards or part of the German and Italian forces sens 
by Hitler and Mussolini to support Franco. While the camera pursues 
the personal effects of a dead German pilot found in the wreckage off 
his plane and scans the faces of some dead Italian infantrymen, 
Hemingway notes, “we took no statements from the dead; but all the 
letters we read were sad” (Phillips 1980 : 35). It is this focus upon the 
common humanity of those fighting on both sides of the dreadfull 
conflict that actually helps Hemingway transcend the rigid limitations of 
a propaganda film. “We didn’t realize it at that time but we were 
recording a vital historical document”, endorses Ivens (1969 : 122) 
once again. 


Hemingway of course justified his own point of view very 
clearly. He found it necessary to apologize for siding with the Loyalists. 
The atrocities committed by both sides early in the conflict had beer 
widely reported and had to be addressed. Hemingway accordingly spoke 
of himself as the “leader of the Ingrates batallion on the wrong side of 
the Spanish War” (Mellow 1992: 491). The Reds might be as bad as 
everyone said they were, “but they are the people of the country versus 
the absentee landlords, the Moors, the Italians and the Germans” 
(ibidem). He was far more forthright about his political allegiances in a 
letter to Harry Sylvester, who wrote to him complaining of Dos Passos’ 
support of the Loyalist cause. The Spanish war was a bad war, 
Hemingway admitted, (Baker 1981 : 456) but it wasn’t very Catholic or 
Christian for the Franco rebels to kill the wounded men in a Toledo: 
hospital with hand grenades or bomb the working-class quarters in 
Madrid, killing poor people whose politics was “the politics of despera- 
tion”. He acknowledged the atrocities committed against the clergy by 
the Loyalists. Still, “why was the church in politics on the side of the 
oppressors instead of for the people?” His sympathies, he said, were 
always for “exploited working people against absentee landlords even as 
if I drink around with the landlords and shoot pigeons with them. I 
would as soon shoot them as pigeons”. He also told Sylvester, “I think 
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hat’s dirty outfit in Russia now but I don’t like any governments. No 
ise to talk about ıt” (ibidem). Although Hemingway would never be a 
sommunist any more than he would support any political party, his 
support for the leftist Republican government of Spain was till this 
eriod the strongest political statement of his life. 


As regards the charge made against Hemingway for over- 
simplifying the political situation in the film, two letters written by the 
author clarify his stand lucidly. In March 1939, he had written to Ivan 
Kashkin (Baker 1981 : 480). 


For your information in stories about the war L'try to show 
all the different sides of it, taking it slowly and honestly and 
examining it from many ways. So never think one story 
represents my viewpoint because it is much too complicated 
for that. 


‘Again, years later Hemingway would write to Carlos Baker :. 


There were at least five parties in the Spanish Civil War on the 
Republican side. I tried to understand and evaluate all five 
(very difficult) and belong to none... I had no party but a deep 
interest in and love for the Republic... Politically, I was always 
on the side of the Republic from the day it was declared and 
for a long time. (Capellan 1985 : 244) 


lo conclude we can say that by interweaving ethical issues within the 
sropagandist motives, Hemingway’s The Spanish Earth —a project 
With which he had developed an almost mystical connection — be- 
somes a perfect vehicle for “the creative treatment of actuality”. We 
iccept the elements beyond straightforward reporting as a form of facts 
irtistically arranged. Like all verité films, The Spanish Earth as a 
jocumentary thus appeals to us as a film about the conditions and 
roblems of human life, a combination of scene and art focussed on 
nan. For example, in Reel Six, Hemingway concludes his narration by 
simultaneously focussing upon the microcosm and macrocosm of the 
yasic issue — “the infantry in the assault where cameras need much 
uck to do”, and also at “the ultimate loneliness of what is, known as 
contact where each man knows there is only himself and five other 
nen, and before him all the great unknown” (1938 : 51): Again, the Life 
nagazine captions for certain selected pictures like : “The family is 
“ead. High in the sky and shining silver, death came to all who had no 
slace to run, no place to hide” bear ample proof that the universal note 
or humanity’s concerns overrules the partisan nature of Hemingway’s 
nvolvement in the war. Joris Ivens had reiterated that besides the 
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general theme of the documentary film, “working the earth and fighting 
` for the earth dominates the film” (1969 : 124). Hemingway’s idea that 
Spain is an elemental symbiosis of man and nature appeals to our hearts 
as well as to the head and this is why till date The Spanish Earth 
remains a most controversial, yet successful documentary film. 
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THE LOTOS-EATERS : “AN ILL-USED RACE” 
WRESTLING WITH ITS ENEMIES 


Krishnakali Basu 


The Lotos-Eaters : A Choric Song has traditionally been read as a poem 
associating sensuous intoxication with forgetfulness of action.! Accord- 
ing to this view, the lotos-eaters propagate the pleasure principle which 
is contrary to the work-ethic propounded by Ulysses. This paper 
intends to show that Tennyson’s attitude to the sailors’ cease-work is 
much more ambivalent than what it is usually supposed to be. The poem 
incorporates more than a streak of sympathy for the lotos-eaters who 
stand for “an ill-used race of men” (I. 165, the Choric Song), i.e. the 
exploited workers of Tennyson’s age. With the emergence of the 
working class in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, trade 
unionism became a regular feature of British political life. Like all trade 
unionists, the British trade unionists of this period, too, often considered 
‘strike’ or ‘cease-work’ as a mode of militant action against their rulers 
or employers. The cease-work in The Lotos-Eaters may therefore, be 
seen not as passiveness but as a peaceful non-cooperation which is a 
legitimate form of protest, hence a bold action. . 


“You are wrestling with the Enemies of the Human Race, not 
for yourself merely, for you may not see the full day of 
liberty, but for the Child hanging at the Breast.”? 


The instruction of the London Corresponding Society to its travelling 
delegates in 1796, points to a clear demarcation in the social stratum of 
the Human Race and its Enemies. This awareness of social disparity has 
given birth to trade unionism at different places down the ages. The 
principle of trade or general unionism is to emphasize the interests of 
the “ill-used” in the case of any conflict between the ruler and the ruled. 
British working class, possibly beginning from Medieval guilds, shows 
a long and continuous history. But Medieval guilds which regulated craft 
production, differed in function from modern trade unions. The guilds 
combined both masters and workers, while trade-unions emerged to 
serve workers’ interest alone? In Britain, the beginning of trade 
unionistic form of organization may be traced back to the late eighteenth 
century, and it became widespread during the following hundred years. 
According to E. P. Thomson, the author of The Making of the English 
Working Class, the years between 1780-1830 constitute the formative 
period of the English working class. In its early stage the class 
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consisted chiefly of field-workers, artisans, shopkeepers and domestic 
servants. The factory hands, however, were late arrivals: their idea of 
trade unionism was inspired largely by the instances put forward by 
these early private workers. 


With the maturing of a more defined class-consciousness in the 
customary Marxist sense,” a movement toward general unionism devel- 
oped in Britain during the 1830s. The purpose of this paper is to show 
that the poem under discussion, The Lotos-eaters, has an intimate 
connection with this movement. The Lotos-eaters constitute a ‘class’ 
for they feel and articulate the identity of their interests as between 
themselves and as against their rulers.© The poem offers a very clear 
picture of social disparity in the following lines : 


.. Some, tis whisper’d — down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian Valleys dwell...” 


It is, however, interesting to note that where the other celebrated 
poems of the age centre around the dilemmas of either epical or 
historical individuals, The Lotos-Eaters concentrates on the fate of a 
community. The weariness and discontent expressed throughout the 
choric song, are not an individual’s agony to revive the lost sense of 
purpose, as we find in Ullysses, Empedocles, The Scholar Gipsy or 
Andrea del Sarto. The mood of disgust expressed in The Lotos-Eaters 
denotes “endless anguish” suffered by an “ill-used race of men”. These 
men are no playthings of cross-motives and shifting impulses — they 
have singleness of aim, and are determined to carry it out by joint 
abstention from work. 


The poem is divided into two parts: a narrative in Spenserian 
stanzas, and a choric-song “chanted from an ill-used race of men” 
(I. 164). The first part was published in 1832 when the Reform . 
Movements had already begun. The violent Reform Agitations of 1830° 
gave Tennyson a strong distaste for revolutionary methods, in spite of 
his ardent support for the cause itself.? During this period he wrote two 
Miltonic sonnets expressing his intense dislike for the “Sophisters of 
party politics.”!° However, they remained unpublished till his death. It 
is possible that the narrative part of The Lotos-Eaters too, was written 
earlier than 1830, when the poet had remained an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Reform Movement. Critics like Charles Tennyson find in the 
volumes of 1830 and 1832 “no indication of Tennyson’s keen interest 
in politics”!!, for, meanwhile, his revolutionary ardour was much: 
lessened by his knowledge of the cruelties of the rioters. But it is 
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evident from Charles Tennyson’s writings that Tennyson, at the begin- 
«ing of his poetic career, was never in a hurry to publish his poems. 
Even most of the poems in the volume of 1842 were written before 
1837.!2 This may be indicative of his habit of holding the boat till the 
storm subsided. However, the subsequent section is intended to show 
the relation that the narrative part bears to Tennyson’s keen interest in 
the socio-political environment of his time. 


H 


There are several stanzas in The Lotos-eaters on “democracy, 
anarchy and revolution”!3, but their political realities are often ignored 
by critics. In the narrative Tennyson launches on the magically 
somniferous description in Spenserian stanzas, of the nature of the land 
“Where all things always seemed the same” (Stn. I). The “dark-eyed 
melancholy Lotos-eaters” are put in stark contrast to the “rosy flame” 
of the “red West”. Their shadowy presence seems to curb the glory of 
the “red West”. Here, the use of the word ‘West’ with capital ‘W?’ is 
as significant as that of the word ‘keel’. 


“And round about the keel with faces pale, 
Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 
The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came.” 


If the ‘red West’ symbolizes the prosperity of the western civilization, 
the ‘keel’ is certainly indicative of the lowest platform of society. The 
‘keel’ of any society is its working class which forms the basis of 
social and economic prosperity. In the poem the fatigued ‘Human Race’ 
is introduced as coming round about the ‘keel’, though their ‘Enemies’ 
still hide in their ‘golden houses’. The latter is shortly to appear as the 
‘gods’ of the Lotos-eaters who call themselves “an ill-used race of 
men” in the eighth stanza of the choric song. i 


Now I would draw attention to the lotos-isle “Where all things 
always seemed the same”. It may remind one of Osborne’s Déjà vu 
(1992) where the playwright explores the British society with almost 
similar irony : “Everything has changed, and yet in essence nothing has 

_changed,”!4 Decades have intervened between Tennyson and Osborne, 
but England still appears to be “a fen of stagnant waters’ as Wordsworth 
found her years before Tennyson. The isle of perpetual afternoon 
represented as the lotos-isle seems to stand for England, particulary the 
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Victorian England where material prosperity led to social inequality : “Up 
clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse” (Stn M). 


~ Again, towards the end of the choric song which was published 
ten years later in 1842, the sailors refer to their ‘gods’ looking over 
‘wasted lands’. In recent years, much has been written about Victorian 
wasteland poetry, the best examples of which are to be found in poems 
of Tennyson, Browning, Amold, Swinburne and Thomson. In this 
context, mention may be made of Tennyson’s The Holy Grail, Brown- 
ing’s Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came, Amold’s Rugby Chapel, 
Swinburne’s A Forsaken Garden." In The Lotos-Eaters we come 
across the same imagery as the sailors refer to the “wasted lands” 
pervaded by ‘Blight, famine, plague and earthquake” or “clanging fights 
and flaming towns, and sinking ships and praying hands (Stn. VIII, 
Choric Song).” The words combine to offer a spectacle of horror of 
existence, and convey the suggestion of the Victorian wasteland. 


The ‘Lotos-eating’ may offer an important significance, if it is 
seen from the socio-political point of view. It is interesting to note that 
the sailors of Ullysses are called ‘Lotos-eaters’ in the second stanza of 
the narrative, when they have not yet taken to lotos-eating. The ‘lotos- 
eating’ seems to stand in close relationship with the Reform-feeling. 
The Reform Bills were passed in rapid succession since 1832, proving 
only the inefficacy of one bill after another. Initially, their impact was 
much like the insidious influence of the lotos. The Reform-spell made 
the “ill-used race” hear the “Music which brings sleep down from the 
blissful skies” (1.52). But in course of time, somnolence disappeared. 
Prolonged empty hope of Reforms could no longer sustain its spell, but 
brought in its consequence serious Reform agitations. This is what 
happens with the Lotos-eaters too. As the spell strengthens, the 
slumberous mood gives way to a sharp distress which is announced in - 
a sharp enough rhythm: “Why should we toil alone ...?” The Lotos- 
eaters, therefore, seem to represent a section of Victorian proletariat 
which was kept under the Reform-spell for a long time. The workers’ 
discontent found expression in serious Reform agitations of the 1830s; 
in the case of the Lotos-eaters, dicontent arising from the sense of 
repression leads to their resolve of ‘cease-work’. They repeatedly 
emphasize, “we will wander no more” or “we will no longer roam” — 
this is certainly intended to threaten their lord whose ship would 
become motionless and still without the “men round about the keel,” In 
fact, what the Lotos-eaters propose is not the permanent retirement 
from action, but a temporary suspension of work. It is on their toil that 
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the prosperity of noblemen depends; the ‘cease-work’ therefore, might 
bring a total disorder in society, and men lying beside their nectar may 
only then be roused from their silken slumber. 


As mentioned earlier, the choric song which announces the 
resolve of ‘cease-work’, was added to the narrative part in the famous 
volume of 1842. Most of the poems in this volume, were written before 
Tennyson’s move from Lincolnshire in 1837. This gives us suficient 
scope to assume that the choric song also was written during the 
eighteen-thirties — the decade marked by workers’ unrest in England. 
The narrative part closes with the drugged sailors dreaming of their 
“Fatherland, child and wife and slave.” One of them declares : “We will 
return no more.” The effect of this utterance is immediately achieved 
upon his audience, and the whole company is moved to sing the choric 
song : 


And all at once they sang, ‘Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam’. (Il. 44-45). 


The choric song is perfect in its balance, harmony and strength. There 
is not even a single incoherent utterance which may denote stupefaction 
of senses. The strong narcotic rouses the Lotos-eaters to a revolt 
instead of lulling them to sleep. Tennyson leaves a clever suggestion that 
the protest is conscious and deliberate. It is no mere outcome of 
momentary intoxication : 


And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make. (1. 35-36) 


The strophic variations used in the choric song conform to the diastolic 
and systolic movements of the heart. Such strophic variations were 
used in Italian vocal music of the early seventeenth century. The 
tradition of large-scale chorus performance developed in Northern 
Europe from the late eighteenth century onwards. The growing popu- 
larity of Handel’s oratorios and the Bach Revival largely contributed to 
the development of choral music. From the-nineteenth century onwards 
choral music started dealing with the fate of communities and nations 
— the trend being seen in Beethoven’s Fidelio and more markedly in 
Meyerbeer’s grand operas. The tradition was carried further, and 
twentieth century political movements found a natural expression in the 
choral epics of nationalistic composers.!6 


The choric song of the sailors, therefore, is certainly an off-shoot 
of the nineteenth century choral tradition. In England the tradition seems 
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to have started from agricultural villages. In this context, it is important 
to mention that in the eighth stanza of the choric song, the lotos-eaters 
clearly define their functions as ‘field-labourers (165-167). E. P. 
Thompson observes that the field-labourers converted to Methodism, 
and started saying “that corn and all other fruits of the earth, are grown 
and intended by the providence, as much for the poor as the rich.”!7 
The same note may be heard in the sailors’ choric-song which is 
“chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the sail, Sow the 
seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, Storing yearly little dues 
of Wheat, and Wine and Oil” (165-167). 


Thompson points out that these field labourous used to sing 
hymns, wasting fire and candles instead of going straight to bed on 
winter evenings. Men like Rushton, Thornton and Hanson made im- 
mense contribution to the composition of the Chartist hymns. One such 
Chartist hymn was “Sons of Poverty, Assemble.” The hymn would 
show close resemblance to the theme expressed in the eighth stanza of 
the choric-song : 


‘Rouse them from their silken slumbers, 
Trouble them amidst their pride, 

Swell your ranks, augment your numbers, 
Spread the charter far and wide.”!8 


We have in the choric song many lines expressing almost similar 
thoughts : “Let us swear an oath and keep it with an equal mind ...;” 
For they lie beside their nectar ...;” “Where they smile in secret, looking 
over wasted lands.” These expressions necessarily point to the fact that 
the choric song was intended by the poet to convey some socio-political 
significance, although it lies hidden under lyrical effusions. In this 
connection, it is worth-noting that the Plug-Rioters too, while marching 
into Halifax, sang the “Old Hundredth.”!° 


Since there is no choric-song in the Odyssey, it is certainly not 
influenced by the legend of Greece. It is purely English in its nature, and 
in accordance with the tradition of choral music, which prevailed in 
English counties and villages during the above-mentioned period. This 
shows Tennyson’s sincere concern about his environment. He was an 
enthusiastic supports of the Anti-Slavery Convention, and largely sym- 
pathized with the labourers in their demands.” He even had admirable 
courage to champion the rights of men.*! He was certainly “no 
extreme”,?? yet he was not at all “jealously conservative,”# as critics 
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like Henry Salt allege him to be. In this context it is necessary to 
mention that when the first Reform Bill was passed, Tennyson cel- 
ebrated the grand event by ringing church-bells at Somersby to the 
great annoyance of the Conservative Rector.*4 


HI 


The wonderful melodic arabesques in which Tennyson articulates 
the sense of weariness and refusal of action, are filled with seriousness 
rather than cheerful frolic. Theodore Redpath argues that Tennyson’s 
attitude to the sailors’ refusal of work is no more serious than 
Spenser’s to the Bower of Bliss.2> He finds a similarity between the 
sailor’s resolve of ‘cease-work’ and the powerfully urged argument of 
Despair in Fairie Queene for self-destruction. Redpath overlooks the 
fact that the lotos-isle is no Bower of Bliss. It is a “hollow land” 
(1.155), and its men have little time to gather rose-buds, for they 
“cleave the soil/sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil .../ 
Till they perish and they suffer.” The Bower and its men may denote 
an escape from the active life of struggle, but the lotos-eaters cannot 
afford such an easeful escape from labour. Moreover, for them, an 
escape would mean only sliding from bad to worse: 


“For surely now our household hearths are cold: 
And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy”. 


It is the futility of their “enduring toil” that fills their mind with despair. 
The choric song cannot be called a gospel of indolence, for in its theme 
and diction it widely differs from the bewitching lullaby sung in the 
Bower of Bliss. 


The lotos-isle and its “ill-used race” are, therefore, no mere 
poetic reworking of the legend of Greece. The legend only serves to 
conceal the message which Tennyson has sought to convey. If the 
poem is read in relation to Tennyson’s time, place and milieu, it would 
surely offer itself for a socio-political reading. 


The ‘inaction’ propounded by the lotos-eaters would offer an 
interesting suggestion, if it is read from the above point of view. The 
‘gods’ of the lotos-eaters, as described in the eighth stanza of the 
. Choric-song, appear to be entirely Lucretian. Their sole actions, as 
pointed out, are ‘lying’ and drinking along with ‘smiling in secret’. They 
delight in looking over the “wasted lands” and “praying hands”. This 
merciless attitude brings them very close to the ‘average’ English 
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country-gentleman of the time, who seemed to Cobbett to be “the most 
unfeeling of God’s all creatures.”?6 Indolence appears to be the birth- 
right of the ‘gods’ of the Lotos-eaters; but with the lotos-eaters the 
thing is different. It is true that at one point of time the sailors appeal : 
“Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease.” But here, 
death is longed for only as an alternative to that ‘dreamful ease’ which 
the ‘gods’ enjoy and the lotos-caters only cherish. The latter’s ‘inac- 
tion’ is no luxurious repose; it seems to be a ‘strike’ or a ‘cease-work’ 
. intended to bring about necessary changes. Trade unionists or “men 
round about the keel” often use such inaction as a means, bold yet 
unbloodthirsty, against their exploiters. This attempt by the lotos-eaters 
is symbolic of the growth and discipline in the working-class con- 
sciousness in nineteenth-century England. During the early years of the 
eighteen-thirties, the issue which provided the most intense feeling 
among the English working-class was their sense of values rather than 
their wages. With the growth of class-consciousness, ‘justice’, ‘inde- 
pendence’ and ‘security’ were more coveted than mere bread and 
butter. All groups of workers demanded the right to join trade unions, 
and the great strike in the north-east coalfield may be referred to as a 
case in point. Between 1833-1837 there was smashing of trade unions 
by the concerted efforts of Government, magistrates and employers.?? 
Yet the movement did not came to a close —- between 1830 and 1842 
there were five riots in England, namely, the Bristol Riots (1831), the 
Birmingham Bull Ring Riots (1839), the last Labourers’ Revolt (1830), 
the Rebecca Riots (1832 to 1842) and the Plug Riots (1842)?8. Although 
in almost each case the disorder was brutally subdued, one event is still 
cherished by the modern labour movement — the great event of the 
Tolpuddle Martyrs. The event and its connection with The Lotos-Eaters 
is to be discussed in the subsequent section. Composed during a period 
of such political upheaval, The Lotos-Eaters : A Choric Song cannot be 
wholly alien to its environment. The “ill-used race” is very likely to 
stand for a group of discontented workers, while their refusal of work 
symbolizes a ‘strike’. 


IV 


It is, interesting to note that the Lotos-eaters are soldiers and 
field-workers at once. They yield corn at home but also fight abroad to 
earn victory for their lord, when it is so required. It is evident from the 
poem that they are equally exploited in both occupations. The War of 
Troy, mentioned in the poem, appears to stand for the Napoleonic Wars 

/ 
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which continued for almost twenty-two years and cost Britain more 
«han £7,650,000,000.2 After these wars which were even more 
lengthy and tedious than the nine years’ War of Troy, there were some 
stirrings of revolt in England with the return of the soldiers to their 
villages. They were “Determin’d to bear no longer” the “Burthen” laid 
on them of soaring prices.2° The lotos-eaters too, speak of “Trouble on 
trouble, pain on pain” (1 129)”. The English soldiers declared: “A 
General Revolution there must be”! Like the lotos-eaters they certainly 
saw the futility of their heroic deeds in an unheroic world. The sense 
of disgust seems to be voiced by the lotos-eaters in the following 
extract : 


fois island princes overbold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. (Il. 120-123).” 


Whether soldiers or farmers, the poor labourers had little security to 
guard themselves against their oppressors. In the narrative part, the 
fourth stanza refers to the carrying of “Branches” by the lotos-eaters. 
The suggestion seems to point to the traditional festival of May Day 
(May 1) in medieval and modern Europe. The celebrations in this 
agricultural festival commonly include the carrying in procession of 
trees, green branches and garlands followed by the setting up of a May 
Tree.** Thus the fourth stanza of the narrative suggests that Ulysses’ 
men are actually agricultural labourers or farmers, though circum- 
stances compel them to act as soldiers, sometimes. The lotos-eaters 
seem to be celebrating the traditional May festival, as they carry in 
procession, branches of flower and fruit (1. 28-29). 


In this context, it is necessary to study the condition of those 
soldiers who after their return from the Napoleonic Wars, had to live as 
farmers again. Serious disturbances broke out in East Anglia in 1816, 
but the disorder was brutally checked.” The disorganized uprising and 
its suppression, however, taught the English working class to be more 
methodical in its approach. 


Since 1825 violent attacks were made on the landlords as a social 

„class in widely read pamphlets.*4 The revolt of the field-labourers came 
in 1830 with its “curiously unblodthirsty mob’34 (very much like the 

lotos-eaters). Six Dorsetshire agricultural labourers — the Tolpuddle 

Martyrs — were convicted and sentenced to transportation to Australia 
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for swearing a secret oath in connection with the union. The unior 
raised a strong campaign in favour of the labourers, and the event is stil] 
cherished by the modern labour movement as symbolic of its early 
struggle.% This seems to have been cherished by Tennyson too, as in 
the following lines, he makes his sailors speak almost in analogous 
terms : 


Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow lotos-land to live and lie reclined (ll. 153-154) 


This is no mere relinquishment, but a sincere effort to rouse their 
rulers from “Silken slumber and trouble them amidst their pride.”35 
What the lotos-eaters aim at, is to bring about changes peaceably in a 
community. This was what Tennyson emphasized, for he was a 
believer in necessary changes, but not in the violent methods of 
revolution. He was afraid that in the case of violent upsurges, the 
labourers would undergo irreparable loss. His lotos-eaters, therefore, 
come to stand for a group of discontented yet non-violent workers. 
They seem to think of non-cooperation and cease-work as the best 
weapons against exploitation. 


At the end of the choric song the Jong lamentation about toil is 
substituted by a more vigorous strain — the strain of courage and 
determination. The most unique virtue of the lotos-eaters is their unity 
which makes them sing harmoniously, speak unanimously and act or 
rechine simultaneously. They symbolize ideal trade unionists in their 
heroic courage to uphold their interests against their ruler or oppressor. 
The entire eight stanzas of the choric song point to their love for liberty, 
equality and fraternity. It shows also the triumph of the democratic 
values over the tyrannic forces symbolized by the Lucretian gods. 
Finally, they acquire the courage urged by Ulysses at the beginning. But 
it is different in nature from what Ulysses expects ıt to be. Ulysses 
seeks in them the so-called ‘courage’ which makes one eternally endure 
the sense of humiliation. But ironically, the lotos-eaters gather the real 
courage to oppose the whims of their ruler. 


Similar courage was seen in the English farmers of the eighteen- 
thirties and early forties. Although the revolt of the field-labourers never 
gave rise to any coherent national agitation in England, as in France or 
Ireland, it was not a total failure either. In 1838, under Cobden’s 
leadership the Anti-Corn League earned popular support, and was 
successful in convincing the Prime Minister Sir Robert Peel to inaugu- 
rate a programme of fiscal reform in 1842, the year of the choric 
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song.” The non-violent method of protest ultimately proved fruitful in 
the wrestling of the Human Race with its Enemies, the Enemies who 
used to smile in secret looking over the “wasted lands” and “praying 
hands”. 


V 


Composed between 1830 and ‘42, the year of socio-political 
turmoils, The Lotos-Eaters : A Choric Song camot be a mere trium- 
phant enjoyment of sensual ease. The spellbinding music and unique 
pictorial effect are created by the poet to camouflage his sympathy for 
the labourers. Else, it might have deprived him of the Tory patronage 
when he earnestly needed it. His rebellious ardour was no doubt 
mollified a little by that time, “but nothing could damp his enthusiasm 
for the cause itself.”38 The publication of the choric song in the year 
1842 may be taken as his tribute to the extensive British strikes of 1842, 
known as the Plug-Riots. These Plug-Rioters too sang a choric song, 
the “Old Hundredth” while marching into Halifax. Moreover, it was the 
year of fiscal reform; the publication of the song in the same year, 
points to Tennyson’s sincere concern for the farmers’ triumph after 
prolonged struggle. 


The poem, therefore, incorporates more than a streak of sympa- 
thy for the Lotos-eaters who constitute “an ill-used race”. As a dramatic 
monologue the poem conveys the sense of dramatic detachment, but its 
overflowing lyricism compels us to take into consideration the aspect of 
subjectivity. The source of lyricism lies, in fact, in the romantic 
sympathy which Tennyson feels for the “ill-used race”. All great lyrics 
owe their place in literature very largely due to the fact that they 
. embody what is typically human.” The Lotos-Eaters appears to be 
charmingly lyrical chiefly because of the poet’s sympathetic attitude to 
the satlors. Tennyson seems to support their cause as well as their 
peaceful abstention from work. The Lotos-eaters and through them 
Tennyson convey that such cease-work becames necessary when 
labour falls to disgrace. For it might bring back the value and dignity 
of work. This unique paradox is often overlooked by Tennyson’s crities 
and students who yield themselves solely to the slumberous charm of 

the land and the song. 


The denial of action with its brave intention to bring about 
changes, appears more significant than Ulysses’s flat exhortation on 
diligence in Tennysons poem Ulysses. In his case, ‘action’ is theory; its 
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applied side remains rather incomprehensible, for Ulysses fails to 
substantiate the nature of his work. Aimless wandering is exalted by 
Ulysses as a serious action. Moreover, the Lotos-eaters abstain from 
work with a definite purpose. But Ulysses’s desire for exploration 
seems to be provoked by the fact that his purpose as a king or master 
fails in Ithaca. Moreover, his yearning for the fading margin of the 
world is inspired not so much by his love for new lands as by his 
contempt of the “barren crags” and “an aged wife”. 


The grand eulogy of work is used as a means to hide the 
infirmity of old: age. The vocabulary of adventure conceals the sense of 
the irretrievable loss“, as lyrical effusions:clothe the undertone of the 
choric revolt in The Lotos-Eaters. Ulysses is no Rabbi Ben Ezra looking 
eagerly forward to old age for “The Best is yet to be”. Fully aware, as 
he is, of his “weak limbs” and “dim eyes”, Ulysses feebly asserts : “Old 
age hath yet his honour”. The need of going forward is felt and more 
strongly expressed to hide the sense of irrevocable loss of youth, love 
and kingship on the cessation of war. The future is uncertain for yonder 
“glooms the dark broad sea”, and the present is too weak to hold the 
conviction : “Though much is taken, much abides”. Hence the image of 
following “knowledge like a sinking star” recalls a Faust-like obsession 
for chasing unsatisfied desire as a good in itself.4! 


However, the king’s ego prevents him from lamenting the loss in 
public, and he decides to take his leave before others bid him a furewell. 
The ego is too proud to yield to the “barren crags”, and chooses to sail 
beyond the sunset only to be washed down by the gulfs (1. 61 to 63). 
It clings to the belief: ‘There better not to breathe or speak, Than cry 
for strength, remaining weak, And seem to find, but still to seek.”47 


This brings the Victorian Ulysses very close to the modern 
Ulysses, Leopold Bloom. The loosely joined utterances of Tennyson’s 
Ulysses help to reveal the depth and complexity of human conscious- 
ness. His heavily punctuated utterances are alien to each other as is one 
psychological phenomenon to another. The Victorian Ulysses may, 
therefore, be called the right predecessor of notable “stream-of-con- 
sciousness” characters. 


Both Ulysses and the lotos-eaters struggle for survival, but the 
nature and manner of one struggle is different from that of the other. 
In the first case, an individual strives to revive the lost sense of purpose 
for “life has to be fought out to an end.”# The gulfs may wash him 
down or he may touch the Happy Isles — in each case the result is 
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physical extinction. But it suggests a painful victory for the ego. At the 
same time, it denotes an easeful escape for a man whose long absence 
has led to the coldness of his household hearth and the early inheritance 
of his property by his son. Most ironically, the prophecy of the Lotos- 
eaters finds expression in the tragedy of Ulysses. 


The crisis suggested in The Lotos-Eaters is of a different nature. 
It is the crisis of a ‘community’ which curbs the importance of a single 
individual. Here each individual suffers alike, and the suffering is largely 
physical. Therefore, not the individuals, but the issues which cause the 
suffering and a suggestion of remedy are in the foreground. The 
difference between Ulysses and the Lotos-eaters is that while the noble 
individual seems to embrace his anguish, the humble community seeks 
to put an end to its misfortune. We may, therefore, call the latter more 
active and certainly more active than its lord. 


VI 


In the final section, I would draw attention to the verbal style of 
each dramatic monologue. A comparative analysis of the two locutions 
would show that The Lotos-Eaters : À Choric Song is characterised by 
illocutionary act or force, while Ulysses draws largely upon illocutionary 
verbs. Our general idea of ‘action’ is often jeopardized by our miscon- 
ception that all verbs necessarily denote actions. In his famous book 
Expressions and Meaning, J. K. Searle notes that “illocutionary verbs” 
may not always have the “illocutionary force” which characterises 
illocutionary acts.45 The verbs used in The Lotos-Eaters mostly suggest 
vigorous ‘actions’. In How To Do Things With Words John Austin 
observes that an effect must be achieved upon the audience if the 
illocutionary act is to be carried out.4° In The Lotos-Eaters this effect 
is instantly achieved as one drugged sailor utters : “We will return no 
more”. This leads the whole company to sing the choric song which 
announces the resolve of cease-work. The choric song is full of 
Assertives, Directives, Commissives, Expressives and Declarations. 
According to Searle, these are five general categories of illocutionary 
act, five general ways of using language.“ The lotos-eaters being 
common men, naturally use comprehendable speech pattern. They tell 

„each other how things are (Assertive): “All things have rest: Why 
should we toil alone...”; they try to get each other to do things 
(Directives) : “We will no longer roam;” then they commit themselves 
to doing things (Commissive) : “Let us swear an oath and keep it with 
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an equal mind”. Expressives like “ .... island princes overbold / Have eat 
our substance” denote shimmering discontent that translates into the 
intention of bringing about changes by living and lying reclined (Dec- 
laration). 


The frequent use of ‘will’ in the first person plural implies the 
force of their determination, and helps to distinguish the bold resolve of 
‘cease-work’ from the unheroic proposition of self-indulgence. A direct 
speech act, continuous use of literal sentences in the active voice and 
rapid strophic variations accelerate the choric-song, and in the eighth 
stanza when the languid iambic merges with the trenchant trochaic, it 
becomes really difficult to separate speech from action: 


Roll’d to star board, roll’d to larboard, when 
the surge was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his 
foam-fountains in the sea. (Il. 151-152). 


Right from the beginning the lotos-eaters are seen as doing 
something physically, though they are called the very epitome of 
inaction: they ‘come’ from round about the ‘keel’. ‘carry’ lotos- 
branches, ‘give’ the fruits to each other. Then they ‘eat’ the lotos and 
‘sing’ a harmonious song. The song, again, is full of references to 
‘action’ : the sailors climbing up the climbing wave (1. 95), time driving 
onward fast (1. 88), the ‘ill-used’ race tilling the land and suffering 
“endless anguish” (Il. 165-170), the wasteland being pervaded by “clang- 
ing fights and flaming towns” (1. 161), and finally the lotos-eaters 
abstaining from action (1.173). All these expressions denote a state 
contrary to passiveness. 


Verbs suggesting aversion to work are there, but they are 
employed largely to refer to the activities of. the Lucretian ‘gods’. They 
‘lie’ (a pun as well) beside their nectar, ‘smile’ in secret and look down 
upon’ the “Wasted lands”. It is true, that at a certain point of time, the 
lotos-eaters too, long only to ‘watch’, ‘hear’ and ‘see’, “stretch’d out 
beneath the pine” (II. 141-144); but they only cherish leisure as Ulysses 
dreams of action. Both are aware of the impossibility of their desire. A 
hard-working race as it is, the race of the lotos-eaters cannot maintain 
slothful existence for a long time. They are certainly aware that their 
lord would soon compel them to give up the glorious cessation of work, 
and they would once again be bound to move according to his sweet 
will. Yet the choric song affirms that, at least for the time being, they 
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act independently and by abstaining from work, show such courage as 
might threaten even their lord. The harmoniously sung choric song 
shows that the sailors commit themselves to a certain course of action 
by the means of ‘inaction’ or ‘cease-work’. 


In Ulysses, however, we miss the illocutionary force which, 
according to Austin, brings the speaker close to his audience. The 
relation between Ulysses and his audience is unsystematic, because he 
exhorts before “a savage race” that knows him not (ll. 4-5). Little 
effect, therefore is achieved upon the audience, and the monologue 
ceases to be dramatically interesting. It is useless speaking so rhetori- 
cally of ‘action’ to a savage race which experiences action in its most 
wild and fierce form. It would not, naturally, comprehend the vague 
actions of some remote objects like the dim sea vexed with the “rainy 
Hyades”, the deep moaning around with many voices, the untravelled 
world greaming from the far or the lights twinkling from the rocks.*8 


The poem, though speaking of ‘motion’, is full of static images. 

The image of travel is invoked in the poem as a symbol of continuum’, 

which conveys the sense of inertia of motion. Moreover, such images 

as Ulysses rusting unburnished, the grey spirit yearning to act and 

Death closing all“, point to a kind of life which seems to bewitched into 

immobility. Utterances like “Much have I seen and known”, “I am 

become a name”, and “when I am gone” confirm over and over again 

Ulysses’s role as a passive onlooker. In fact, Ulysses has always been 

like that. Homer’s Ulysses encouraged Diomede to kill the sleeping 

Thracians, but was himself reluctant to act. Shakespeare’s Ulysses 

roused Achilles to action saying that he must fight with the Trojans 

“Since things in motion catch the eye/ than what stirs not” — but 

Ulysses himself hardly fought in the battle. It is natural that Tennyson’s 

. Ulysses would be no great exception. Therefore, when he asserts that 
Telemachus “works his work, I mine”, he refers, in detail, to 

Telemachus’s mundane activities (ll. 33-42), but keeps silent regarding 

his own. The only activity he seems to cherish is to be rapt in stray 

wanderings. But there is no hint in Tennyson, whether he could finally 

implement his desire at all. To some he appears to be standing “forever 

a melancholy figure on the shore”,>! despite his intention to roam. The 

prospect of drinking life to the lees is reduced to growing insignificance 

beside “the dragging sense of ‘ennui’ ”°? which the rich vocabulary of 

- adventure fails to hide. The heavily punctuated blank verse shows a 
kind of uneasiness in the movement of Ulysses’s speech. We are made 
aware that the garrulous Ulysses of the Iliad and Troilus and Cressida 
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seems to lose his only gift — the gift of speech. Not only his limbs but 
his tongue also is “made weak by time and fate (1. 69)”. The rhetorical 
artfulness serves only to deepen the sense of sloth, and points our 
attention to the irony of the utterances. There is, in fact, little motion 
in all that Ulysses does. Compared to him, the lotos-eaters appear more 
active (as discussed earlier) and naturally appeal to our sense of 
‘action’. Action must have a definite purpose, and it demands active 
participation of those who would perform it. With Ulysses, it is only 
idealised away into a thin and misty abstraction. But their choric song 
shows that the cease-work of the lotos-eaters is an’action in itself, and 
it is inspired by a reasoned purpose : labour has fallen to disgrace, and 
the security of the labourers is at stake. Under such circumstances, a 
peaceful non-cooperation might be the most legitimate form of protest. 
Moreover, workers must think over the action again, before they adopt 
any drastic means, for it is they, not their rich employers, who run the 
tisk of irreparable loss in the case of bloodthirsty uprisings. As 
mentioned in Section V, the English field-labourers had finally had their 
triumph in 1842 through the measures suggested by the lotos-eaters. 
The struggle was lengthy no doubt, but not.fruitless. 


No modern reader would disagree that strikes and non-coopera- 
tion have often yielded result in workers’ conflict with their employers. 
Strikes have taken place from time immemorial leading to the formation 
of permanent trade unions in many countries including France, Russia 
and Britain.® This unique mode of action has the capacity to threaten 
men lying beside their nectar and enjoying the fruits yielded by others’ 
toil. Indeed, the work-ethic propounded by Ulysses’ awaits its imple- 
mentation by the lotos-eaters. It is solely for this reason that he gives 
out his ardent call to the “Souls that have toiled and wrought and 
thought” with him. These are the souls of his ‘mariners’ (II. 45-46). 
For, his ship cannot move without the combined force provided by men 
“round about the keel.” Tenriyson’s Ulysses appears to be a cruel 
dictator when he explains that his army has always opposed “Free 
hearts, free forcheads” (1.49). Therefore, he quickly dissuades his 
army from its resolve of cease-work. In the Lotos-Eaters his army itself 
shows the capacity of free-thinking, which seems to have threatened 
Ulysses. Ulysses is no Telemachus who subdues “a rugged people ... to 
the useful and the good” (II. 37-38), Ulysses can only stray and compel 
his slaves to do so. Between lines fifty-five and seventy, he tries his best 
to encourage his mariners, so that they go back to thraldom once again, 
and assist him in his whims. But in Tennyson there is no hint whether 

* Ulysses could finally implement his desire. 
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Ulysses, therefore, shows actual reluctance to work. In this 
context, we should consider the difference between an individual’s 
unwillingness to work and a community’s abstention from the same. In 
the case of the former, it may point to a self-indulgence;, but it is 
difficult to believe that men belonging to a community would all become 
simultaneously indolent without a definite purpose. The lotos-eaters 
jointly voice their discontent, so as to suggest that this retirement from 
action is no unheroic surrender; instead, it is a sincere effort to restore 
the dignity of work through a strike. 


Tennyson rightly chooses two different locutions for these two 
poems, because they widely differ from each other ın their moods and 
ideas. A careful study of their verbal styles would certainly reveal the 
irony of Tennyson’s attitude to ‘action’ and ‘inaction’. 
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EMERSON’S ‘ORIENTALISM’ AS AN INFLUENCE 
UPON THE SCHEMATA OF JOHN GARDENER’S 
‘JASON AND MEDEA’ 


Sunanda Mukherjee (Sen) 


This paper is essentially about the influence of one particular aspect of 
@®imerson’s writings, his ‘Orientalism’, as a primary influence upon John 
‘Gardener. 


Emerson’s ‘Orientalism’ emerges, in the text I am reading,! as 
stages of development. According to the Journal entries, in April/May 
1823, Emerson already feels that “God is within (man), God about him, 

Whe is a part of God himself.” On March 1, 1825, he flirts with the 

M&VManichean-Gnostic heresy of the world created by evil — “Whether the 
soul that does a good action was created by the good principle or by 

mxhe evil? If by the evil it follows that good may arise from the fountain 

of all evil. If it was created by the good principle, it follows that evil 

mmay arise from the fountain of all good.” On January 13, 1831, one 
month before his first wife died, he records a dissatisfied, “The greatest 
man is he that is not man at all, but merges his human will in the divine, 
and is merely an image of God.” In September, 1833, he records, ... 
“Nihilizing, as usual”$ On November 23, 1834, a Greek phrase, 
indicated by, “Reverence thyself,”° is an accretion to “know thyself”. 
In June 1835, he refers to “First Philosophy,”? but the way in which 
he separates Reason and Understanding, then Fancy and Imagination, 
seems to imply the influence of Kant, via Coleridge. But he has also 
discovered ‘It is’, and ‘It is not’ as concepts, which, according to 
Romain Rolland? signify the Way(s) of the Bhakta, and the Jnânin, 
respectively. He does not mention Vedanta till 1845. 


While reading Emerson criticism,!© one motif kept recurring — 
a quick, slighting, off-hand reference to ‘Oriental sources’, and then a 
speedy ‘brushing under the carpet’, so to speak, followed by a heavy 
layer of processing through Western philosophy, like trying to dissolve 
sugar in whale blubber. When I went back to reading Emerson himself, 
the impression of reading ruminations on Vedanta and Upanishad was 
even stronger. For example, in the Divinity School speech,!! “in so far 
is he god,” is tremendously Hindu — Christian beatitude at most admits 
‘man into the presence of God. 


So, one begins to search, in a very limited way, among available 
sources. 
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I found some material in, Romain Rolland’s biography of 
- Vivekananda (1944)!?, and I understand that Emerson had access to the 
Harvard Collection of Oriental Philosophy. - 


Romain Rolland cites ‘references to Hindu religious texts’ in 
Emerson’s Journal from 193013 — he says that from 1837 to 1862, 
Thoreau was Emerson’s neighbour. Emerson, according to Cabot’s 
Memoir, “exercised very little method in either his reading or writing, 
and was easliy satisfied with extracts and quotations”, and did not 
consult authorities as a whole.'4 In September-November 1845, his 
Journal refers to Vedanta and to Hindu myth (See Appendix I & II). In 
July, 1846, according to Rolland, “Emerson notes that Thoreau had 
been reading to him extracts from his “A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers .... (which is)... an enthusiastic eulogy of the Gita, 
and of the great poems and philosophies of India.”!$ In the foot-note, 
Thoreau’s sources are given as two translations of the Gita — one 
French, by Burnouf (1840), and one in English by Charles Wilkins 
(1846) which had a Preface written by Warren Hastings; also, 
Shakuntala, by Kalidasa, and William Jones’ translation of Manusamhita. 
Rolland also names Waldo Frank and Van Wyck Brooks as having 
provided further information. “In 1854, the Englishman, Thomas 
Cholmondely, the nephew of the great Bishop Reginald Heber, visited 
Concord, and became the friend of the whole intellectual colony. On his 
return to England, he sent Thoreau a collection of Oriental classics in 
44 volumes. It may be justly thought that Emerson’s poem Brahma was 
the flower of the tree which had just drunk greedily of this flood of 
Indian thought.”!® 


I have included in the Appendix excerpts from Emerson’s 
writings in the order necessary for reference. Later references to 
Vedanta and Hindu myth have come earlier, then the excerpt from the- 
Divinity School speech which so shocked his contemporaries with its 
‘man as god’ (1938) base. The Journal entries of September to 
November, 1845, directly refer to Vedanta and to Hindu myth, so I have 
included those. From 1857, I have excerpted a part of the essay on 
Illusion, and the poem Brahma; and from 1860, part of the essay: on 
Fate. From his much earlier essay, Oversoul, I have only taken one 
small excerpt, since my purpose is not primarily philosophical, but is 
concerned with the mythological expression of philosophy, with the 
layers of abstract thought which both underlie, and apex the schemata 
of a mythology. Oversoul is very Vedantic, and shows the influence of 
Advaita philosophy. 
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The 1857 writings. Illusion, and Brahma"? directly concern my 
subject later. The ‘Fate’ essay of 1860 (App. VI) explores the avatars 
of Vishnu as a hierarchical ascent up a scale of value, and a reason for 
the mythological differentiation of the godhead into male and female 
principles, Vishnu and Maya. Emerson goes on to cite the Norse myth 
of the binding of the Fenris Wolf, showing, in his increasing use of 
mythology an awareness of the depths and paradoxes of thought or 
philosophical schemata, as expressed through stories. 


To return to Illusion and Brahma, towards the end of the 
‘Illusion’ essay, he himself creates a myth of what a ‘Hall of the Gods’ 
or perhaps, Valhalla or even Olympus, might be like to the young, 
heroic, innocent, human.!8 The picture is very close to Gardener’s!? — 
the gods are not at all ‘holy’ or advanced in spiritual matters, just 
powerful in a limited sort of way. But those on thrones do command 
awe. 


In the Brahma”, there is (to a Hindu) perhaps a difference 
between the title and the subject, due to a most common (occidental) 
pronunciational error, which confuses that most abstract of levels of 
Spirituality, Brahman, with the folk-tale level Vedic and Puranic god, 
Brahma the creator. The poem itself expresses a further stage in the 
aspiration of the young, ‘good’ man, the true road, whereas, in running 
after gods, he was confounded with nettles. The ‘geography’ of this 
spiritual journey has been so closely paralleled, so clearly mapped out, 
by Romain Rolland’s account of one of Ramkrishna’s ecstasies?!, that 
I have cited it, as elucidation, both of Brahma, and John Gardener’s 
schemata, and included it in the Appendix as Excerpt No. XII. 


The last part of this paper is about the influence of the texts cited 
upon the theogony ‘Jason and Medea’. 


John Gardener (1933-1982) was an academic who lived on a 
farm in Illinois, and taught Old and Middle English at Southern Illinois 
University. His other works are Grendel, Sunlight Dialogues, Resurrec- 
tion, and The Wreckage of Agathon. 


In the poem Jason and Medea, Gardener has used Argonautica, 
Euripidies’ play Medea, and also Oedipus at Colonus. He has filled out 
the background (as the jacket blurb says) with ‘busybody gods’, but in - 

-much greater detail and complexity than Homer, or Euripides. He has 
also used the triad formulation — maiden, matron, crone — of Robert 
Graves in the depiction of goddesses, and also Graves’ dark-light 
duality in his depiction of gods. 
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My point of interest comes after the place in the poem where 
Jason has been debating with himself whether or not he should go tc 
Kreon’s palace and compete for the hand of Pyripta or Glauce. At this. 
point??, the Narrator (a very timid American, late-nineteenth-century or 
early twentieth-century bookworm, who keeps losing his spectacles, 
and who is rather comic in his terror at every stage of this dream he 
has been summoned into) finds himself taken by a goddess to the Hall 
of the Gods. “Few mortals have overheard the gods, or surprised their 
secrets!” He does just that. This vision-episode is strongly evocative 
of Emerson’s description of the young mortal in the hall of the gods. 


Thus, Emerson writes — “He fancies himself in a vast crowd 
which sways this way and that, and whose movement and doings he 
must obey.... The mad crowd drives hither and thither, now furiously 
commanding this thing to be done, now that — every moment new 
showers of deceptions, to baffle and distract him....”?4 


And thus, Gardener: 


“Suddenly the hall was filled with a teeming sea of gods. Some 
were like monsters, some had the shapes of trees or waterfalls, some 
were like bulls, others like panthers, elephants, monkeys and some were 
like men — like kings, queens, beggars, saintly hermits.”2° 


At this meeting of the gods to decide the fate not only of Jason, 
Medea and Pyripta, but also of the city of Corinth, Hera, Athena, and 
Aphrodite quarrel like fishwives, and Zeus finally hands down an 
enigmatic judgement which will give everyone, for a time, their will. 
After this, Apollo begins to sing?® of Zeus’ command to Hephaiastos to 
build him a palace. His commands grew so elaborate that, “at last the 
divine craftsman/was crushed, to despair, and resolved to seek help 
from above.”?? This is an artificial innovation, since, in Greek myth,. 
only the Fates are more powerful than Zeus, and there is no indication 
of the existence of a ladder of higher Powers. 


Hephaiastos goes to the Demi-Urgic Mind, who goes to the 
Unnameable... (YHWH7?). A ten-year-old boy is sent to Zeus. The boy 
and Zeus both address each other as ‘holy child’, and the boy tells 
Zeus, or rather, frightens"him, and sweetly mocks him, with his 
knowledge of Zeus’ ancestors, to the limits of time, and concept, and 
beyond, to the Demi-Urgic Mind, and the Unnameable, about interlock- 
ing Time-Spans, each with its own Zeus and ladder of higher powers. 
Then the boy tests Zeus’ divinity, tempts him with a secret with a price, 
which Zeus does find the courage to dare — that is all a Fantasy, a 
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‘dream in the Unnameable Mind’.... “the wise are attached neither to 
good nor to evil .... the wise are attached to nothing.”?7 This last is, of 
course, from the Gita, whether via Emerson-Thoreau., or the original. 
Then, “The boy ended his appalling lesson, and quietly, he gazed at his 
host. The king of the gods, for all his splendor, had been reduced in his 
own regard to insignificance.”28 


This seems to evoke, “The strong gods pine for my abode,” from 


‘Brahma’.2? 


Then an old man appears, whom the boy, as the more divine, 
questions; and he tells Zeus about “the Absolute, where all individual 
will is abandoned/and all is nothing, and nothing is everything, and all 
paradox/melts.... All these/are feeble metaphors — as I am metaphor, a 
passing dream/and you, and all our talk. But this is true : Life seeks/ to 
pierce the veil of the dream.”30 


The hierarchy of the Greek pantheon has been endowed with 
Superbeings of gradually less defined Form, existing in regions beyond 
definition — a spiral whose end is infinity. In Luke, Chapter 2, v42-52, 
Jesus was twelve years old when he first went to Jerusalem for 
Passover, stayed back in the Temple, and talked to the doctors of 
law — “And all that heard him were astonished at his understanding and 
answers’ (v47). 


It is rather anti-climactic to return to earth, but in support of my 
contention that these schematic formulations were not part of Greek 
theology, I may quote Claude Levi-Strauss,>* who refers to “.... the 
frontiers of Greek thought, where mythology desists in favour of a 
philosophy that emerges as the essential condition of a scientific 
speculation ....” — i.e. not theological. 


Also, Mircea Eliade, in the essay, ‘Myths, Dreams, and Myster- 
ies : the Encounter between Contemporary Faiths and Archaic Reali- 
ties’, propounds a theory of de-mythification — a linear process by 
which gods lose aura and are depresonalised by Abstract or Advaita 
philosophy. He goes on to say, elsewhere*?, that “.... We witness an 
attempt to go beyond mythology as divine history and to reach a primal 
source from where the real man had followed; to identify the womb of 
Being; it was in seeking the source, the principle, the arche, that 
philosophical speculation for a short time coincided with cosmogony — 
but it was no longer the cosmogonic myth.”34 


My own comment on this, when I first read it, had been the 
observation that a mythic structure which has developed past a certain 
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degree of sophistication, — which had formulated, borrowed, or added. 
a philosophical layer which controlled, monitored, and constantly modi- 
fied its own schemata (which may perhaps be termed ‘philosophy’ or 
‘Monism’, or ‘Advaita’) is not, however, destroyed by the loss of aura 
of gods. They are not even discarded, just slightly degraded by being 
retained as objects of formal worship only, while they are relegated to 
the lower rings of the spiral of Infinity. 


John Gardener, in the episode I have excerpted, has attempted 
just this : to graft onto Greek mythology the abstract philosophical apex 
which it had not developed — the progression from the personal god, 
the god of Form, to the Formless. He has also very clearly explicated 
the lowly position of even the king of the gods in the spiral. 


Like Emerson, he portrays the Hall of the Gods as chaotic, 
presided over by Higher gods on thrones, confronts them with a yet 
more lofty hierarchy of gods as Ideas, and, higher still, the unknown, 
the pure Absraction — the Absolute — who is Emerson Brahma- 
Brahman. Gardener has deified Emerson’s young mortal, perhaps as 
Christ the Intercessor. The cosmogony is of Emerson’s Brahma. In 
elucidation, I refer to Romain Rolland’s account of one of 
Ramakrishna’s Samadhi experiences.** I think it explains itself. How- 
ever, as soon as an experience of this kind is written down, it becomes 
a documentation of the spiral structure connecting god-myth with 
abstract philosophy —- a wondertale of the point where Ramanuja’s 
rising scale of virtue spirals into, and merges into, Shankara’s Nirgun 
Brahman. a ' 


John Gardener’s Greek gods do not aspire to these heights. 
However, at the end of the poem, we do see Oedipus, and Jason, 
striving to come to terms with tantalising glimpses of Reality behind the 
screen of the world of illusion. 


APPENDIX 


Text. -Selected Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Signet Classics, 
Penguin. 1965. 
Journal 


I. p. 127 : September-October, 1845. 


“Vedanta. The Internal Check.” He who eternally restrains 
this & the other world, & all beings therein, who standing 
in the earth is other than the earth, whom the earth knows 
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not, whose body the earth is, who interiorly restrains the 
earth, the same is thy soul, and the Internal Check immor- 
tal.” | 


L' p.128 : October-November, 1845. 


“The Indian teaching through its cloud of legends has yet 
a simple & grand religion like a queenly countenance seen 
through a rich veil ..... Identity, identity, friend & foe are 
of one ‘stuff, and the stuff is such & so much that the 
variations of surface are unimportant. All is for the soul, & 
the soul is Vishnu; & animals & stars are transient paint- 
ings; & light is whitewash & durations are deceptive; and 
form is imprisonment and heaven itself a decoy. That 
which the soul seeks is resolution into Being above from,. 
out of. Tartarus & out of Heaven; liberation from existence 
is its name.” 


Divinity School Address, 1858. 
KIT. Op. cit. p.242. — p. 244. 


“The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of the 
perfection of the laws of the soul. These laws execute 
themselves. They are out of time, out of space, and not 
subject to circumstance. Thus; in the soul of man there is 
a justice whose retributions are instant and entire. He who 
does a good deed is instantly ennobled. He who does a 
mean deed is by the action itself contracted. He who puts 
off impurity, thereby puts, on purity. If a man is at heart 
just, then in so far is he God; the safety of God, the 
immortality of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that 
man with Justice .... the man who renounces himself, 
comes to himself .... So much benevolence as a man hath, 
so much life hath he For all things proceed out of this same 
spirit, which is differently named love, justice, temperance, 
in the different applications, just as the ocean receives 
different names on the several shores which it washes. All 
things proceed out of the same spirit, and all things 
conspire with it... The perception of this law of laws 
awakens in the mind a sentiment which we call religious 
sentiment, and which makes our highest happiness. Won- 
derful is its power to charm and to command. It is a 
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IV. p. 281 : 


mountain air. It is the embalmer of the world. It is myrrhe 
and borax, and chlorine and rosemary. It makes the sky 
and the hills sublime and the silent song of the stars is it. 
By it the universe is made safe and habitable, not by 
science or power. Thought may work cold and intransitive 
in things, and find no end or unity; but the dawn of the 
sentiment of virtue on the heart gives, and is, the assurance 
that law is the sovereign over all nature; and all the worlds, 
time, space, eternity, do seem to break out into joy. This 
sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the beatitude of man. 
It makes him illimitable. Through it the soul first knows 
itself.” 


The Oversoul. 1841 


Lis that great nature in which we rest, as the earth lies 
in the soft arms of the atmosphere; that Unity, that 
Oversoul, within which each man’s particular being is 
contained, and made one with all other .... within man is 
the soul of the whole; the wise silence,; the universal 
beauty, to which each part and particle is equally related; 
the eternal One ....” 


V. p. 293. “Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the 


soul. The simplest person, who in his integrity worships 
God, becomes God : yet for ever and ever the influx of this 
better and universal self is new and unsearchable.” 


Essay on Fate 1860 


VI. p. 387-88 “The element running through entire nature, which we 


popularly call Fate, is known to us as limitation. Whatever 
limits us, we call Fate. If we are brute and barbarous, the 
fate takes a brute and dreadful shape. As we refine, our 
checks become finer. If we rise to spiritual culture, the 
antagonism takes a spiritual form. In the Hindoo fables, 
Vishnu follows Maya through all her ascending changes, 
from insect and crawfish up to elephant; whatever form 
she took, he took the male form of that kind, until she 
became at last woman and goddess, and he a man and a 
god. The limitations refine as the soul progresses, but the 
ring of necessity is always perched at the top. 
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When the gods in the Norse heaven were unable to bind the 
Fenris Wolf with steel or with weight of mountains — the 
one he snapped, and the other he spurned with his heel — 
they put around his foot a limp band softer than silk or 
cobweb, and this held him; the more he spurned it, the 
stiffer it drew. So soft, and so stanch is the ring of Fate. 
Neither brandy, nor nectar, nor sulphuric ether, nor hell- 
fire, nor ichor, nor poetry, nor genius, can get rid of this 
limp band. For if we give it the high sense in which the 
poets use it, even thought itself is not above Fate : that too 
must act according to eternal Jaws, and all that is wilful and 
fantastic in it is in opposition to its fundamental essence.” 


Illusions 1857 


VII. p. 405 : “Yoganidra, the goddess of illusion, Proteus, or Momus, 
or Gylfi’s Mocking, — for the power has many names, — 
is stronger than the Titans, stronger than Apollo. Few have 
overheard the gods, or surprised their secret ..... 


VII. p. 411 There is no chance, and no anarchy in the universe. All is 
system and gradation. Every god is there sitting in his 
sphere. The young mortal enters the hall of the firmament; 
there is he alone with them alone, they pouring on him 
benedictions and gifts, and beckoning him up to their 
thrones. On the instant, and incessantly, fall snow-storms 
of illusions. He fancies himself in a vast crowd which 
sways this way and that, and whose movement and doings 
he must obey; he fancies himself poor, orphaned, insignifi- 
cant, 


IX. p.412 The mad crowd drives hither and thither, now furiously 
commanding this thing to be done, now that. What is he 
that he should resist their will, and think or act for himself? 
Every moment, new changes, and new showers of decep- 
tions, to baffle and distract him. And when, by and by, the 
air clears, and the cloud lifts a little, there are the gods still 
sitting around him on their thrones — they alone with him 
alone. 
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Brahma 1857 
X. p. 471. 
If the red slayer thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 


I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 


And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who Jeave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubted and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 
The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 


But thou, meek lover of the good! 


Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


XI. Text : John Gasdener. Jason and Medea. 1973. New York. pp. 
38-41. 


“He sang 
of the age when great Zeus first overcame the dragons. The halls 


of the gods, he said, were cracked, divoted, blackened by fire. 
All the gods of the heavens sang Zeus’s praise, their voices 


ringing like golden bells, extolling his victory. 
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Elated in his triumph and the knowledge of his power, Zeus 
summoned the craftsman 


of the gods. Hephaiastos, and commanded that he build a 
splendid palace 


that would seat the unparallelled dignity of the gods great king. 
The miraculous criticism succeeded in building, in a single year, 
a dazzling residence, baffling with beautiful chambers, gardens, 
lakes, great shining towers. 
Apollo smiled and looked 
at Zeus. He sang 
“But as the work progressed, the demands of Zeus 
grew more exacting, his unfolding visions more vast. He required 
additional terraces and pavilions, more ponds, more poplar groves 
new pleasure grounds. Whenever Zeus came to examine the work 
he developed range on range of schemes, new marvels remaining 
for Hephaiastos to contrive. At last the divine craftsman 
was crushed to despair, and he resolved to seek help from above. 
He would turn to the demiurgic Mind, great spirit beyond Olympos, 
past all glory. So he went in secret and presented his case. 
The majestic spirit comforted him. ‘Go in peace,’ he said, 
‘your burden will be relieved’. 
“Then, while Hephaiastos 
was scurrying down once more to the kingdom of Zeus, the 
spirit 
went, himself, to a realm still higher, and he came before 
the Unnameable, of whom he himself was but a humble agent. 
In awesome silence the Unnameable spirit gave ear, and by 
a mere nod of the head he let it be known that the wish 
of Hephaistos was granted. 


“Early next morning, a boy 
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with the staff of a pilgrim appeared at the gate of Zeus and asked 

admission to the king’s great hall. Zeus came at once. It was 

a point of pride with Zeus that he wasn’t as yet too proud 

to meet with the humblest of his visitors. The boy was slender, 
"ten years old, radiant with the luster of wisdom. The king 


discovered him standing in a cluster of ‘enraptured, staring 
children. 


The boy greeted his host with a gentle glance of his dark 
and brilliant eyes. Zeus bowed to the holy child — and, 
mysteriously, the boy gave him his blessing. When Zeus 
had led the boy inside and had offered him wine and honey, 
| the king of the gods said : Wonderful Boy, tell me the purpose of 
your coming”. 
“The beautiful child replied with a voice as deep 
and soft as the slow thundering of far-off rainclouds. O Glorious 


King, I have heard of the mighty palace you are building, and I’ve 
come 


to refer to you my mind’s questions. How many years 
will it take to complete this rich and extensive residence? 
What further feats of engineering will Hephaiastos 


be asked to perform? O. Highest of the Gods’ — the boy’s 
luminous 


features moved with a gentle, scarcely perceptible smile — 


‘no god before you has ever succeeded in completing such a 
palace 7 | 


as yours is to be.” 
“Great Zeus, filled with the wine of triumph, 
was entertained by this merest boy’s pretensions to knowledge 
of gods before himself. With a fatherly smile, he asked : 
Tell me, child, are they then so many — the Zeuses you’ve seen? 


The voice was as warm and sweet as milk, but the words sent 
a chill 
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through Zeus’s veins. ‘O holy child’ the boy continued, 
‘I knew your father, and your father’s father, Old Tortoise Man, 


and your great-grandfather, called Beam of Light, and his father, 
called Thought 


and the father beyond — him too I know. 
“O King of the Gods 


I have known the dissolution of the universe. I have seen all 
perish f 


again and again! O, who will count the universes 
passed away, or the creations risen afresh, again 


and again, from the silent abyss? Who will number the passing 
ages 


of the world, as they follow endlessly? And who will search 
the wide infinities of space to number the universes 
side by side — each one ruled by its Zeus and its ladder 
of higher powers? Who will count the Zeuses in all of them, 
side by side, wie reign at once in the innumerable worlds, 
or all those Zeuses who reigned before them or even those 
who succeed each other in a single line, ascending to kingship, 
One by one, and one by one, declining? 

“O King, 
the life and reign of a single Zeus is seventy-one aeons, 
and when twenty-eight Zeuses have all expired, one day and night 


have passed in the demiurgic Mind. And the span of the Mind in 
such days 


and nights is one hundred and eight years. Mind follows Mind, 
rising and sinking in endless procession. And the universes, 
side by side, each with its demiurgic Mind and its Zeus, 


and all number those Like deirate boats they float on the 
fathomless” - 
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that form the Unnamable. Out of every pore 
and bud a universe bubbles and breaks.” 
“A procession of ants 


iade its appearance in the hall while the boy was :saying these 
words 


A column four yards wide the tribe paraded 
always across the gleaming tiles. The mysterious boy 


paused and stared then suddenly laughed with an astonishing 
peal. 


but immediately feil into thoughtful silence. 

| “Why do you laugh? 
stammered Zeus “Who are you mysterious being in the deceiving 
guise. 
of a boy? The proud god's throat and lip were dry, ‘and his voice 
kept breaking Who are you shrouded in deluding mists? 

“I laughed 

said the boy, at the ants. Do not ask ioie I laughed at an ancient 


secret. It is one that destroys. Zeus regarded him, unable to 
move. ; 


At last, with a new and clearly visible humility, 

the great god said, ‘I would willingly suffer annihilation 

for the secret, mysterious visitor.’ The boy smiled 

and nodded. If so, you have nothing to fear. It is merely this. 
The gods on high, the trees and stones, are apparitions 

in a fantasy. Without that dream in the Unnameable Mind 
there is neither life nor death, neither good nor evil. The wise 
are attached neither to good nor to-evil. The wise are attached 
to nothing. X 
“The boy ended his appalling lesson and, quietly, 
he gazed at his host. The king of the gods, for all his splendor, 


had been reduced in his own regard to insignificance. 


Man 
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“Meanwhile another amazing apparition had entered 
the hall. i 
He appeared to be some hermit. He wore no clothes. His hair 
was way and matted except in one place at the back of his head, 
where he had no hair at all, having Jain on that one part 
for a thousand years. His eyes glittered, cold as stone. 


“Zeus, recovering from his first shock, offered the 
old man 


wine and honey, but the hermit refused to eat. Zeus then asked, 
falteringly, concerning the old man’s health. The hermit 

smiled. ‘I am well for a dying man, he said, and nodded. 
Zeus, disconcerted by the man’s stern eyes, could say no more. 
Immediately the boy took over the questioning, asking precisely 


what Zeus would have asked if he could. Who are you, Holy 
Man? 


What brings you here, and why have you lain in one place so 
long 


that the hair has worn from your head? Be good enough Holy 


to answer these questions I am anxious to understand. 
“Presently 

the old saint spoke. “Who am I? I am an old, old man. 

What brings me here? I have come to see Zeus for with each hair 


I lose from my head, a new Zeus dies, and when the last hair 
falls | 


I too shall die. Those I have lost, I have lost by lying 
mottonless, waiting for peace. I am much too short of days 
to have use for a wife and son, or a house. Each eyelid-flicker 


of the Unnameable marks the decease of a demiurge. 
Therefore 
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I’ve devoted myself to forgetfulness. For every joy, 

even the joy of gods, is as fragile as a dream — a distraction 
from the Absolute, where all individual will is abandoned 

and all is nothing and nothing is everything, and all paradox 
melts. My friend, I was an ant in a thousand thousand lives, 
and in a thousand thousand lives a Zeus, and in others a king. 
a slave, a rat, beautiful woman. I have wept and torn 

my hair and longed for death at the graves of a billion billion 


daughters and sons; a billion billion of those I love 


have died in wars. plagues, earthquakes, floods. And with every 
stroke 


of catastrophe, my chest has screamed in pain. All these 
are feeble metaphors — as I am metaphor, a passing dream, 
and you, and all our talk. But iois true, Life seeks 

to pierce the veil of the dream. I seek forgetfulness, silence. 


“Abruptly, the holy man ceased and immediately 
vanished, and the boy, 


in the same flicker of an eyelid, vanished as well. And Zeus 


was in his bed, with Hera in his arms. And he saw, despite his 
dream, 


that she was beautiful. Then Zeus, King of the Gods, wept. 
At dawn when he opened his eyes and remembered, Zeus smiled. 


He commanded the craftsman to create a magnificent arbor for 
Hera, 


and after that he demanded nothing more of him.” 
So the harper of the gods sang, and as he closed. 


With his last word. the hall of the gods went dark. 
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XII. ‘œ! 
The Life of Ramkrishna, Romain Rolland. ' 
Calcutta, 1929. Advaita Ashram 


pp. 220-221. Ch X. “Naren the Beloved Disciple”. The excerpt is 
quoted from “Life of Ramkrishna, compiled from various authentic 
sources”. Ed. Swami Saradananda. Publisher Swami Madhavananda, 
Almora, 1925. Advaita Ashram. 


“One day I found that my mind was soaring high in Samadhi 
along a luminous path. It soon transcended the stellar universe and 
entered the subtler region of ideas. As it ascended higher and higher, I 
found on both sides of the way ideal forms of gods and goddesses. The 
mind then reached the outer limits of that region, where a luminous 
barrier separated the sphere of relative existence from that of the 
Absolute. Crossing that barrier, the mind ‘entered that transcendental 
realm, where no corporeal being was visible. Even the gods dared not 
peep into that sublime realm, and were content to keep their seats far 
below. But the next moment I saw seven venerable sages seated there 
in Samadhi. It occurred to me that these sages must have surpassed not 
only men, but even the gods in knowledge and holiness, in renunciation 
and love. Lost in admiration, I was reflecting on that greatness, when 
I saw a portion of that undifferentiated luminous region condense into 
the form of a divine child. The child came to one of the sages, tenderly 
clasped his neck with his lovely arms, and, addressing him in a sweet 
voice, tried to drag his mind down from the state of Samadhi. That 
magic touch roused the sage from the superconscious state, and he 
fixed his half-open eyes upon the wonderful child. His beaming 
countenance showed that the child must have been the treasure of his 
heart. In great joy the strange child spoke to him, “I am going down. 
You too must go with me”. The sage remained mute but his tender look 
expressed his assent. As he kept gazing at the child, he was again 
immersed in Samadhi. I was surprised to find that a fragment of his 
body and mind was desending to earth in the form of a bright light.” 
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THEODORE DREISER—A , NATURALIST 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Prodip Kumar Dey 


Theodore Dreiser (1871-1945) is by no means a perfect novelist. His 
defect as an artist lies in piling up of details without the selectivity 
which is the mark of a first-rate writer. His world is peopled by self- 
made men or women. These are men and women no longer in search 
of family life but are linked to one another in the push of competition 
and rivalry. Self is non-self in such a world. Uniforms and settings 
confirm the reality of the self. It is a mobile society of: types. In such 
a world, Dreiserian men and women are on the run. These characters 
are worldless, in a sense, because they are marginalised by the forces 
which are mechanical and amoral. Dreiser remains an intellectual 
interpreter of society with its stress on competition, survival, the amoral 
struggle for existence and the eventual prospect of extinction. Classical 
bourgeois culture of the, nineteenth century unleashed the forces of 
acquisitiveness and greed in ‘the early twentieth century and hence 
capitalism has posed serious problems for the self. The coming of age 
of American capitalism between 1880-1930 colours the vision of 
Dreiser and gives to his work “a dreamlike setting of hope and collapse, 
of energy and exhaustion that had no equivalent in a Europe where 
empires were in decline and decay” (Boris Ford 1988 : 254) 


Dreiser’s work and career fulfil the notion of American natural- 
ism. He was born an outsider, his parents were of Catholic German 
speaking immigrant stock and the family was agonizingiy poor. As a 
young man Dreiser sought the success and position which his parents 
had lacked. He shed the religious and moral beliefs which had appeared 
to shackle him. He believed that there were no supernatural agencies in 
life and man was not the favoured creature but an insignificant unit in 
a Universe of blind natural forces. These forces whether biological, 
social or economic are amoral and mechanical; and very often crush the 
individual. To a generation of American writers coming of age in the 
1890s the materialistic fondation of contemporary Science led to the 
unfortunate absorption of naturalistic attitudes and beliefs in the writings 
of Stephen Crane, Frank Norris and Theodore Dreiser. Dreiser is 
praised for qualities “which are distinct from his naturalism” (Walcutt 
1956 : 220). Several generations of critics have been attracted by the 
aesthetic complexity of fiction. There is a belief that the novel must 
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above all be organic. It is the product of romantic imagination which 
informs the work of Hawthorne, Melville, Faulkner and Henty James. 
Dreiser’s work is best perhaps, only when he is least naturalistic. 
Biographical’ and /or sociological method may profitably be applied to 
see how naturalistic predispositions work in Dreiser’s fiction and 
whether or not they work successfully. 


His first book Sister Carrie (1900) was far from the kind of 
realistic fictions that W. D. Howells approved. Howells had contended 
that the more smiling aspects of life are the more typically American. 
Life had smiled on Howells but it had not smiled on Dreiser. Sister 
Carrie makes use of her personableness and drives towards security and 
power with the same kind of relentless ambition that characterises self- 
made men in Dreiser’s world. Dreiserian characters have failed to 
accept the pronouncement popular in eighteenth century that virtue is 
rewarded and vice punished. It was something new in American fiction. 
Sister Carrie has not lived a conventionally moral life but at the end, she 
is a success in the theatre, living comfortably in a life she has desired 
and fought for. In Sister Carrie Dreiser was to write: “among the 
forces which sweep and play throughout the universe, untutored man 
is but a wisp in the wind” (Sister Carrie 1990 : 83). These forces 
whether biological or social often crushed the individual within their 
mechanistic process. While a young reporter in Pittsburgh in the early 
1890s Dreiser found his deep responses to life confirmed by his reading 
of Spencer and Balzac. The city itself, as Balzac had demonstrated, was 
exciting and alluring and all were not crushed who sought to gain its 
wonders. But the lives of the immigrant foundry workers as also the 
lives of Dreiser’s own sisters and brothers “appeared dwarfed and 
ephemeral compared with the grinding and impersonal power of a vast 
economic system and a great city” (P. C. Kar and Ramkrishna 1985 
:386). Hurstwood is swept away by these forces but Carrie survives 
and indeed grows in understanding by the close of the novel. There 
exists in Dreiser a disconcerting affirmation of the traditional and the 
moral accompanying his endorsement of a moral determinism. 


In three long novels Dreiser presented the strong man in conflict 
with the Puritanical mores of his time. The Financier (1912) shows the 
hero fighting his way to wealth, The Titan (1914), to love and The 
Genius (1915) to achievement in art. An American Tragedy (1925) is 
Dreiser’s ‘most ambitious work. The hero Clyde is a weak young man 
without any of the ‘qualities we-associate with the hero of the Classical 
type. Book One of An American Tragedy deals with Clyde’s early life 
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in Kansas City. Dreiser is inventing a background for Clyde by the 
application of a simplistic deterministic ethic in which the author 
manufactures the hereditary and environmental conditions that will 
propel the protagonist towards his fate. We are offered Clyde’s weak- 
minded father and cold moralistic mother. We find that Clyde is a 
sensitive youth who longs for the material and sensual pleasures of life 
but lacks the strength and guile necessary to gain them. Clyde becomes 
an average man whose weakness and irresistible desires on the one 
hand and insurmountable barriers on the other will resolve themselves 
into An American Tragedy. Yet his desires have a basically religious 
context in which his “dream” is for a Paradise of wealth and position 
ruled by a goddess of love. He has rejected the religion of his parents 
only to find a different kind of heaven to which he pledges his soul: 


Clyde’s struggle for social position, his involvement with two 
girls, his trial for the murder of one of them, his final execution — all 
of this might be the sheerest melodrama unless the motivation is made 
plausible. Dreiser succeeds in that. When we try to understand Clyde 
from the evidence that Dreiser gives us, we find at the basis of his 
character snobbishness and envy. American youth had been brought up 
with the idea that a poor boy would, if he played his cards right, climb 
from poverty to wealth. Neither at home nor in school had Clyde been 
taught the difference between success that had been worked for and 
success that had come in some easy way. The American criterion is not 
how good or wise a man is, but how much money he has. This legend 
of an easy way up filled Clyde’s mind. An American Tragedy is thus, 
perhaps, an indictment of these false values governing American life. 


Clyde’s belief that Green Davidson is a glorious institution 
represents his acceptance of it as a microcosm of social reality. He 
quickly learns that to get ahead in the world, he must adopt various - 
roles. His actions are conditioned by an ethic derived from the Green 
Davidson — that hypocrisy, dishonesty, role-playing, sexual deceit and 
cruelty are the ways by which one gains what one desires and that 
these can be applied to his relation ship with Roberta. He assumes that 
the-ethics of social advance and monetary gain are also those of life. 
In Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, Gatsby is a selfmade man, a nobody 
from nowhere. If he is attracted by Daisy whose identifying tag is 
“voice full of money”, his romantic dreams exceed what Daisy stands 
for. It was in the twenties that life in America became noticeably sexy. 
Money or drinking was the qualifying mark of the time. Dreiser’s 
stories share with Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises and Fitzgerald’s 
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Tender is The Night or The Last Tycoon the atmosphere of this 
intoxication. Dreiser makes of New York what Dostoevsky did of St. 
Petersburg : “a city of dreamers, and of the debris of collapsed dreams’ 
(Boris Ford 1988 : 261). 


In most important ways Dreiser fulfils the conventional definition 
of an American naturalist. As a late nineteenth century novelist, he 
absorbed and used the naturalistic ideas notwithstanding the fact that he 
absorbed an understanding of character and experience. It is this unity 
of understanding and purpose which gives Dreiser’s novels their power. 
Dreiser embodies in his novels the permanent in life not despite the ideas 
of his own times but because “like most major artists, he uses the ideas 
of his own time as living vehicles to express the permanent in man’s 
character and in man’s vision of his conditions and fate” (P. C. Kar and 
Ramakrishna 1985 : 390). Clyde’s thirst has the potential to transform 
Spiritually the superficial world of the drugstore soda fountain with its 
accompanying marvels into the “wondrous and exalted” (Ibidem : 392). 
We read in Clyde’s experience of Green Davidson not a story of an 
exercise in determinism but the subtle dramatisation of the ways in 
which a distinctive temperament interacts with a distinctive social 
setting “which supplies that temperament with both its specific goals 
and its operative ethic” (Ibidem : 393). For, Dreiser in Book One of An 
American Tragedy is not a simple-minded naturalist applying a philo- 
sophical theory but rather a fictional craftsman “creating out of the 
imagined concrete details of a life an evocative image of the complete 
texture of that life’ (Donald Pizer 1976 : 391). 
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COMEDY OF MANNERS : COURT, LOVE, LADIES 
Chandrabha Chakrabarti 


“Tell me no more of Constancy, 
The frivolous pretence 
Of old age, narrow jealousy, 
Disease, and want of sense, 

Let duller fools on whom kind chance 
Some easy heart has thrown, 
Despairing higher to advance, 

Be kind to one alone. 
But we, whose hearts do justly swell 
With no vainglorious pride, 
Who know how we in love excel, 
Long to be often tried. 
Then bring myebath, and strew my bed, 
As each king night returns; 
I'll change a mistress till Pm dead — 
And fate change me to worms.! 


‘Against Constancy’ by Rochester, one of the most notorious and 
debauched courtiers of Charles 11, is in effect a proclamation of a new 
idea of love. It clearly subverts the romantic-idealistic notion of love? 
as an ennobling passion. Here Rochester renounces the main elements 
of the ‘romantic love-complex’:? the thought of being united with one 
person alone is preposterous; constant lovers are not better than fools; 
love never strikes at first sight; the lady-love, no longer a demi-goddess, 
is only an aid to pleasure. The lines of Rochester’s poem exude an 
unrestrained hedonism that also characterised the court of Charles II. 
In Comedy of Manners David L. Hurst observes : 


“The court of Charles H was a more cynical and licentious 
one, and on stage the dramatists, all of them in the truest 
sense dilettantes.... sought to reflect that freedom which was 
a deliberate counterpart to the Puritan repression of the 
interregnum.”4 
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The King’s court promoted the flourish of free love not only as a 
reaction against the Puritanism of the preceding age but also under the 
influence of the French court. The King’s White Hall was the seat of 
aristocracy, its values permeating the upper stratum of society. Its 
ironic view of inherited ideology and supporting libertinism characterise 
the atmosphere of the ‘manners’ comedy.’ Having adopted an ironic- 
parodic view of the courtly love ideal, the Comedy of Manners re- 
models the ideal of aristocratic demeanour for both men and women. 
In its sole preoccupation with the love-chase Restoration comedy opens 
up a space for exploring the relation between upper-class values, gender 
and power. The plays frequently present a lively debate on authority and 
it concerns the relation of men and women. 


The court was a space sanctioning some modes of behaviour in 
upper-class life. Supported by aristocratic authority, the ideal of courtly 
love determines the virtues of a ‘lovable’ woman and encloses the lady 
within a discourse dominated by womanly accommodation and submis- 
sion to male demands. Since the medieval time the site of exploring the 
transformation of the courtly-love ideal has been the figure of the 
woman. In the romance this love may be looked upon as a covert form 
of misogyny. Here she is mostly passive and acts as a mere catalyst 
in instigating the knights to undertake impossible adventures. A. K. 
Blumstein argues that in the story of Tristan and Isolde there is a notable 
refusal to treat Isolde as an individual.” The assertion of her independ- 
ence, which is looked upon as a transgressal of the limits of social 
convention, brings about her fall in a man’s world. 


The knight, on the other hand, is the very icon of active 
masculinity. Within the structure of a feudal hierarchy, he figures as a 
warrior hero. In reality his life is characterised by feuds and violence, 
as Norbert Elias highlights : 


“The more peaceful constraints of social intertwining which 
tend to impose a profound transformation of drives, do not 
yet bear constantly and evenly on his life; .... So the self- 
restraint which the courtois Knights observe at court is only 
slightly consolidated into half-conscious habits, into the almost 
automatic pattern characteristic of a later age.”8 


However, the portrayal of the ideal Knight in literature sublimates the 
violence of a feudal society. The idealisation of the heroine in romances 
also purports to indicate the suppression of brutality in treating women 
as tempting bait in upper-class society. In the General Prologue to The 
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Canterbury. Tales the Knight is the embodiment of the chivalric code.” 
As a contrast to this embodiment of dynamism, authority and power, 
we have Emily in ‘The Knight Tale’. Her presentation is worth our 
attention as she is portrayed by the Knight, ‘a mouthpiece of chivalry’ .!° 
The description of Emily in the tale shows how courtly love and 
aristocratic authority supported each other :!! 


“Year after year went by, day after day, 
Until one morning in the month of May 
Young Emily, that fairer was of mien 
Than is the lily on its stalk of green, 
And fresher in her colouring that strove 
With early roses in a May-time grove 
I know not which was fairer of the two. 
Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 
Rose and arrayed her beauty as was right, 
For May will have no sluggardy at night, 
Season that pricks in every gentle heart, 
Awakening it from sleep, and bids it start, 
Saying, ‘Arise, do thine observance due;’ 
And this made Emily recall anew 
The honour due to May and she arose, 
Her beauties freshly clad. To speak of those, 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yard in length, I guess, 
And in the garden at the sun’s uprising, 
Hither and thither at her own devising. 
She wandered gathering flowers, white and red, 
To make a subtle garland for her head, 
And like an angel sang a heavenly song.” !? 


The Knight avoids any reference to Emily’s sensuality. There is. 
a deliberate attempt to sublimate her description. Emily, as delicate andl 
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beautiful as the lily, is freshly clad like Mother Nature in springtime. She 
appears more like a nymph than an earthly woman. Chaucer then 
resorts to the threadbare mode of distancing the heroine from the 
sphere of ordinary human experience by describing her as an angelic 
creature singing a heavenly song. Within the framework of the ‘Tale’ 
Emily remains a mere object of desire that disrupts the bond of knightly 
brotherhood between Arcite and Palamon. 


A similar mode of presentation in Troilus and Criseyde exposes 
the anomalies between upper-class literary convention and reality. An 
‘immortal, heavenly perfected creature’ ,!? Criseyde is a pathetic victim 
of the pressures and values of a male-dominated society. Within the 
bounds of its ideology the gesture of Hector marked by a confident 
assertion of power, is characteristically juxtaposed with Criseyde’s 
helplessness : 


“Out of her mind, almost, with grief and fear, 
Dressed in her widow’s weeds of silken brown, 
Sought Hector out and on her knees went down, 


Tenderly weeping and in piteous fashion 


Excused herself and begged for his compasion.”!4 


A little later the poet goes further to accomodate Criseyde in 
patriarchal discourse : 


ce 


..., there never was a creature 
Less mannish in appearance standing there; 
And when she moved, she did so with an air 
Of ease and purity, so one could guess 
Honour and rank in her, and nobleness.”!5 


Her being ‘less mannish’, that is, a feminine woman makes her 
essentially different from ‘man’. Criseyde’s ‘otherness’ points to a 
specific discourse and establishes, within the narrow limits of that 
discourse, its relation with her insecurity and dependence on male 
support. 


Throughout the medieval period the heroines of romantic love 
were dehumanised and desexualised. The courtly image of woman-on- 
an-altar created for the poets a strategic position to limit the free agency 
of the heroines. In both Dante and Petrarch the lady’s physical body is 
an abode where love resides : 
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“Beauty appears in virtuous lady then, 


_ Which so delights the eye, that in the heart 


Desire is barn to win the pleasing thing;”!® 


For Petrach the beloved is a means to an end, a means to eternal bliss : 
“Twas she inspired the tender thought of love, 


Which point to heaven.....”!7 


It would not be out af place to suggest that aristocratic ladies 
were more subjected to sexist ideology than ‘ordinary ones. In The 
Miller’s Tale Alison is an embodiment of rural vitality and her sensual 
portrayal suggests that she is sexually active. The ‘Tale’ brings out the 
difference between courtly and workaday worlds. Whereas the rural 
world of crude revenge can not subdue the independence of Alison, 
Emily, the victim of patriarchal ideology shrinks into the haze of 
passivity. The rather protracted prologue to The Wife of Baths Tale also 
sounds the free voice of an independent woman. 


With the liquidation of the feudal system, the Renaissance attitude 
towards courtliness and heterosexual love shows some notable changes. 
The beloved is still an idealised being (as in the Elizabethan love sonnets’ 
with the conventional courtly image of the male prostrate before the 
female). But now, far removed from the fantastic world of romance 
literature, she is more clearly placed within a circumscribed arena of 
court-politics and power-struggle. Castiglione’s The Courtier greatly 
shaped the Renaissance attitude to courtly love. Castiglione’s influence 
was nodal in bringing about the gradual effacement of the knightly 
warrior in Elizabethan literature. He is now replaced by a new man of 
refined taste, classical learning, eloquence and highly courteous de- 
meanour. The primary aim of this courtier is to please by virtue of his 
qualities that single him out from the multitude. And he particularly 
owes service to his lady. The lady now acts as a normative touchstone 
in sanctioning certain modes of behaviour. In The Courtier (Bk. 1) the 
conduct of Duchess Elizabeth Gonzaga is looked upon as the ideal of 
courtly conduct. As the Duke retired early to his chamber after dinner, 
the courtiers gathered round the Duchess for “neither was there anye 
that thought it not the greatest pleasure he could have in the world to 
please her, and the greatest grief to offend her.”!8 (p. 15). We doubt if 
the Duchess, without her social standing, would have held any impor- 
tance for the courtiers. Her ‘wytte’, ‘comely and grave majesty’, ‘her 
very sober mode’!? were qualities the courtiers needed to cultivate for 
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serving their political ambition. This ‘very greate lady’ (p. 15) is 
carefully constructed to mirror the virtues of a successful courtier. That 
the courtly world of refinement and learning had granted no autonomy 
or extra power to women is evident when in Bk. 34 Julian outlines the 
qualities to be appreciated in a lady: 


But principally in her facions, maners, woordes, gestures and 
conversation (me thinke) the woman ought to be much unlike 
the man. For right as it is seemlye for him to show a certain 
manliness, full and steady. So doeth it well in a woman to 
have a tenderness, soft and milde, with a kinde of woman lie 
sweetness in everye gesture of herres, that in going, standing 
and speaking whatever she lusteth may always make her 
appear a woman without any likeness of man. (p. 214) 


In man’s world the woman must live up to his specifications and avoid 
‘adverse report’ “bicause a woman hath not so manye wayes to defende 
her selfe from sclaunderous reportes, as hath a man.” (p. 215) This is 
specifically a social predicament. She must, therefore, sacrifice her 
individuality and adjüst to a fundamental conservatism that serves to 
gratify the interests of a male possessing class. Her status as a 
commodity in a social market organised by man is established when a 
woman is urged to cultivate “all those partes that beelonge to a good 
huswief.” (p. 215) In this connection we can take a glance at the 
heroines of Shakespeare’s romantic comedies. Viola, Portia and Rosalind 
are strong enough to face the vicissitudes of fate and mould the course 
of events for a happy life. But it is curious that all their virtues are 
consecrated in a happy marriage. 


In the Restoration plays we are still very much in an aristocratic 
society and the central theme of the plays is love. But the refined 
Renaissance courtier has been replaced by a hero whose refinement is 
of a different shade. He is the notorious womanizer, the witty rake. Jean 
Gagen argues that the newly acquired qualities of the Restoration hero 
perfectly conformed to the Restoration image of a gentleman. Gagen 
observes that in the cynical, unheroic world of Restoration comedy the 
distinction between the ideal gentleman of the courtesy books and the 
rake was blurred as the libertine hero often paraded as fine gentleman.”° 
The relation of this change to social dominance and power lay in the 
age’s belief that true merits helped not in rising to positions of power. 
In the plays the love-chase becomes a game played in deadly earnest 
and the lady, here, is also not anxious to have her honour respected. 
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Rochester in a poem addressed to ‘Corinna’ draws an effective picture 
of this game : 


“Poor feeble tyrant, who in vain 
Would proudly take upon her, 
Against kind nature, to maintain 
Affected Rules of Honour. 

The scorn she bears so helpless proves, 
When I plead passion to her, 


That much she fears, but more she loves 


Her vassal shou’d undo her.”?! 

Underneath this game of hypocrisy there is also a strained 
recognition of feminine sexuality. It threatens to disrupt the age-old 
distinction between active masculinity and passive femininity. Perhaps 
this makes the ‘rapist’ mentality so very endemic in the comic theatre 
of the day. The playwrights exploit the comic potential of this new 
tension governing heterosexual love. Here I would like to take a glance 
at Hobbes’s argument for power in civil society. The spokesman of a 
strong individualism, Hobbes views self-preservation as one’s natural 
right in the Leviathan : 


“There right of Nature which writers commonly call...., is the 
liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as he will 
himself, for the preservation of his own Nature; that is to say 
of his own life; and consequently, of doing any thing, which 
in his own Judgement and Reason, he shall conceive to be the 
aptest means thereunto.”?2 


Hobbes’s choice of the ‘aptest’ means disregards old concerns with 
morality. The urban jungle that Restoration comedy depicts has much 
similarity with the Hobbesian notion of human society. Katharine M. 
Rogers aptly remarks that the ‘sophisticated relationship between men 
and women’ in Restoration literature is characterised by the ‘cold- 
blooded exploitation of the stronger party, whether man or woman.’?? 
Here women’s bid for self-preservation takes on various forms of 
defence mechanisms which give a blow to the patriarchal definition of 
women. This in turn, makes predation of women by men almost a rule 
in the plays. I am not suggesting that the playwrights sought to 
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dramatize Hobbes’s political theory on stage. But the Hobbesian concept 
of ‘natural right’ seems to have a strong psychological appeal to men 
who have recognised woman’s power and their own vulnerability. 


This cynical world of the plays adopts an ironic-parodic view of 
both love and court. In Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer Olivia’s descrip- 
tion of the court subverts traditional idealism : 


Eliza : Indeed ! But lets see — will nothing please you? 
What d’ye think of the court? ' 


Olivia : How? The Court ! the court, cousin! my aversion, 
my aversion, my aversion of all aversions. 


Eliza : How? the Court! where... 


Olivia : Where sincerity is a quality as out of fashion, and as 
unprosperous as bashfulness....24 


The conversation exposes the hypocrisy and artificiality of court- 
life. Here the court is a renunciation of the old idea of noble behaviour. 
It is also obvious that in a society where sincerity is ‘out of fashion’ 
Olivia is naturally to be an active practitioner of the things she derides 
as her ‘aversions’. Here a plain-dealer like Manly is a misfit. His 
obsessive truthfulness often diverts the readers sympathy away from 
him. But Wycherley eventually rewards him with the love of Fidelia. 
This is a kind of poetic justice meted out to the plain-dealer and the 
playwright’s moral stand is obvious. However, his effort to create a 
sustained subtext of romantic love fails. Fidelia, disguised as a man, 
reminds us of Viola but the general atmosphere of the play destroys her 
credibility. What is easily accepted in Illyria becomes unconvincing in 
this empirically delineated society. 


How is love looked upon here? It is an important device used in 
the pursuits of self-interested beings. A frank confession comes from 
Olivia in The Plain Dealer: 


“... for often times in Love as at cards we are forc’d to play 
foul, only to give over the games, and use our lovers, like the 
Cards, when we can get no more by’ em, throw’ em up in 
a pet upon the first dispute.”25 


The rakish attitude towards love is well expressed by Dorimant when 
he tries to justify his betrayal of Mrs. Loveit : 
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“Love gilds us over and makes us show fine things to one 
another for a time, but soon the gold wears off, and then 
again the native brass appears.”26 


In a world of libertines, rapists and tricksters, women now voice an 
intransigent individualism through various defence-mechanisms. Reck- 
lessness on their part is surely one way of subverting the age-old image 
of the docile female. In The Man of Mode Harriet is irresistibly drawn 
towards the reckless womanizer Dorimant and resolves to pursue him. 
Let us see what stirs Dorimant’s interest for Harriet : 


Dorimant : Pray, what is the daughter? 


Medley : Why, first, she’s an heiress, vastly rich. 
Dorimant : And handsome? 
Medley : What alteration a twelve month may have bred in 


her I know not, but a year ago she was the 
beautifullest creature I ever saw ... 


Dorimant : Has she wit? 


Medley : More than is in her sex, and as much malice. Then 


The interesting part of the conversation is the question : ‘Has she 
wit?’ Apart form property and physical beauty, ‘wit’ is a new quality 
the heroine ought to possess in'a Restoration comedy. This is followed 
by Medley’s assurance ‘She is as wild as you would wish her...” The 
word ‘wild’ has a resonance that goes beyond the immediate meaning 
‘agile, playful’. It also suggests that she is as reckless, as sexually 
insatiable as Dorimant. But the context inverts the moral condemnatory 
sense of the word; aggressiveness is essential for both men and women 
in this urban jungle. 


The rakish view of love authorises endless education but no 
security for women. At every stage of their courtship the heroines are 
assailed by doubts and anxiety. In Wycherley’s Love In A Wood Lydia 
suffers from a similar sense of uncertainty : 


Lydia : But if I could be desperate now and give you up my 
liberty, could you find in your heart to quit all other 
engagements and voluntarily turn over to one woman, 
and she a wife too? eesse 
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Ranger: You talk of Matrimony as irrelevantly as My Lady 
Flippant. The Bondage of Matrimony, no — ‘The end 
of Marriage, now is liberty/And two are bound to set 
each other free.’?8 


Ranger cleverly evades Lydia’s question. In fact most Restoration 
plays avoid answering such questions. The ladies are, consequently, 
«roubled with a passion the very foundation of which they fear to be 
ephemeral. To preserve themselves from wanton male appetite the 
heroines need to fight their battle tactfully and win. In The Way of the 
World Millamant’s apparent indifference is described by Mirabel as “ a 
wretty Artifice contrived to signifie that here the Chace must end, ....”?° 
Although both the lovers have reached a stage of mutual understanding, 
Khe images latent in Mirabel’s description of the chase are curious. They 
seem to be playing a strange game of hunting where both are 
simultaneously playing the roles of the hunter and the prey. Millamant 
will not let the chase end for she hates “the sawcy look of an assured 
man, confident of Sucess.” She then sets a long list of conditions for 
Mirabel to follow. Before finalising the marriage she must be sure of 
retaining her independent status as an individual : “Ah! PI} never marry 
unless I am first made sure of my will and pleasure”.30 


In the context of this discussion the two definitions of women 
dominating the dramatic world of Aphra Behn’s The Rover are worth 
our attention. Interestingly, in the world of the play these definitions 
have become blurred. The play invites us to see Belvile as the very 
embodiment of chivalric manhood that demands female passivity and 
exhibition of virility. But Florinda, the ideal (romantic) heroine is found 
to move around as a courtesan for she has destablised her position 
within patriarchy by revolting against a forced marriage. On the other 
hand, Angellica Bianca, the real courtesan, constructs herself as the 
romantic lady-love. It is also worth noting that Willmore, the professed 
rake, pays a Petrachan tribute to Angellica’s beauty: 


“Wicked! egad child, a judge were he young and vigorous, 
and saw those eyes of thine, would know ‘twas they gave the 
first blow, the first provocation — come, prithee, let’s lose no 
time, I say — this is a fine convenient place.”?! 


This sexual encounter between Angellica and Willmore actually becomes 
a rape-trial and Angellica is blamed for provoking Willmore. She has 
turned her beauty into a form of power. Reversal of roles marks a 
rebellion against subjection for both Florinda and Angellica. 


A 
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A similar instance of role-reversal is also to be found in Behn’s 
The Feigned Courtesans. Here Marcella and Cornelia pass themselves 
off as whores. Marcella revolts against social custom by refusing to 
surrender to an arranged marriage while Cornelia strives to retaim 
subjectivity by refusing to join a nunnery : 


Marcella : 


Cornelia : 


Marcella : 


Cornelia 


Marcella 


Cornelia 


Marcella : 


Cornelia 


Marcella : 


Cornelia 


What, art thou such a fool to think I love this 
Fillamore? 


It may be not at Rome, but at Viterbo, where men are 
scarce, you did; .... | 


A too forward maid, Cornelia, hurts her own fame, 
and that of her sex. 


: Her sex, a pretty consideration by my youth, an oath 


I shall not violate this dozen year : my sex should 
excuse me, if to preserve their fame they expected I 
should ruin my own quite; In choosing an ill-favoured 
husband, such as Octavio before a young handsome 
lover, such as you say Fillamore is. 


: I would fain persuade myself to be of thy mind, — 


but the world, Cornelia — 


: Hang the malicious world — 


And there are such charms in wealth and honour too! 


: None half so powerful as love, in my opinion; ‘slife 


sister, thou art beautiful, and hast a fortune too, 
which before I would lay out upon so shameful a 
purchase as such a bedfellow for life as Octavio, I 
would turn arrant keeping courtesan, and buy my 
better fortune. 


That word too startles me. 


: What, courtesan, why ‘tis a noble title and has more 


votaries than religion, ....3? 


The views of Marcella and Cornelia are so juxtaposed as to bring 
out the two opposing notions of femininity. Marcella’s conservative 
view of womanhood, shaped by patriarchal ideology, is totally swept 
away by Cornelia’s argument. Cornelia’s assertion that courtesans are 
better placed in society than a lady deprived of her freedom sounds the 
note of resurgent individualism. 
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In Restoration comedy the ‘troublesome’# lady-love leaves us 
«with a feeling of uneasiness. Strikingly enough, her individuality is not 
oranded as a disruptive, subversive tendency. In questioning their role 
and status in society women in Restoration comic theatre oppose 
established concepts of gender and claim agency. 
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Charlie Citrine of Humboldt’s Gift? (1975), also inhabits twen- 
tieth century America. He is also an intellectual like Herzog and enjoys 
more advantages in relation to some other Bellow heroes, e.g. Joseph 
or Tommy. Charlie says, “It was my turn to be famous and to make 
money, to get heavy mail, to be recognized by influential people 
.. (163). He can not however-enjoy this as his former mentor Van 
Humboldt Fleisher died in obscurity. The novel portrays the plight of the 
present day America. Sarah Blacher Cohen has rightly pointed out that, 
“Indeed a good part of the novel is a protracted elegy, with Citrine 
weeping for Humboldt and cursing materialistic America for driving the 
brilliant poet to ruin”. Charlie, at any rate, tries to carry on the legacy 
of Humboldt and tries to get at the crux of the problem. He says, 


“e The greatest things, the: things most necessary for life, 
have recoiled and retreated. People are actually dying of this, 
losing all personal life, and the inner being of millions, many 
millions, is missing ... Under pressure of public crisis the 
private sphere is being surrendered.. Anyhow the end of the 
individual, whom everyone seems to scorn and detest, will 
make our destruction our super bombs. Surperflous. (250) 


Bellow has said elsewhere, “We live in a technological age which 
seems insurmountably hostile to the artist. He must fight for his life, for 
his freedom, along with everyone else—for justice and equality, threat- 
ened by mechanization and bureaucracy. This is not to advise the 
novelist to rush immediately into the political sphere. ... He must begin 
to think and to think not merely of his own narrower interests and 
needs.24 


And Citrine says, ‘Mankind must recover its imaginative 
powers, recover living thought and real being, no longer 
accept these insults to the soul and do it soon. Or else. And 
this is where a man like Humboldt, faithful to failed ideas, lost 
his poetry and missed the boat”5) 


Talking with Dr. Scheldt, he is more forceful, “Thinking, the power to 
think and to know, is a source of freedom, Thinking will make it 
obvious that spirit exists..."(262). Citrine is less concerned with the 
mortal human body and more with the immortal soul. 


People ‘with a higher life’ like Citrine, like other Bellow heroes 
can not escape, while in search of love, the womanly concern with the 
material interests. It is his inevitable lot. Long before her final elope- 
ment, Charlie discovers the ‘money thoughts’ on Renata’s mind”... By 
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the movement of her eyes, however, I saw that money thoughts were 
on her mind. Her brows often were tilted heavenward with love, bus 
now and then a strongly practical look swept over her which, however, 
I also liked very much” (318). Like it or not, money becomes a dreadful 
object for most of the Bellow heroes. In what a Bellow hero becomes. 
a man of stature is that in face of acute crisis, like Citrine, he clings. 
to the human: 


.... That the individual has no way to prove out what’s in his. 
heart—I mean’ the love, the hungering for the external world, 
the swelling excitement over beauty, for which there’ are no: 
acceptable terms of knowledge. True knowledge is supposed 
to be a monopoly of the scientific world view. But humam 
beings have all sorts of knowledge. They don’t have to apply 
for the right to love the world (364). 


Gaining maturity, his vision has grown deeper and wider than that of 
Joseph or Tommy. | 


For one thing I seemed to be recovering an independent and 
individual connection with the creation, the whole hierarchy of 
being. The soul of a civilized and rational person is said to be 
free but is actually very closely confined. Although he for- 
mally believes that he ranges with perfect freedom every- 
where and is thus quite a thing, he feels in fact utterly 
negligible. But to assume however queerly, the immortality of 
the soul, to be free from the weight of death that every body 
carries upon the heart presents, like the relief from any 
obsession (the money obsession or the sexual obsession), a 
terrific opportunity. (442) 


Limited space has permitted us to give only a pararamic view of the 
traits of and the behaviour shown by the Bellow hero. Carrying the 
stamp and the burden of a modern man, the Bellow hero tries to grasp 
the reality that is within and without him. He must undergo the process 
of rebirth — this rebirth is attained, more often than not through guilt 
and suffering. All of the heroes referred to in this paper are Jews by 
birth. The most appreciable aspect of each of them is the fact that they 
act less as Jew and more as human, as if the age old suffering has 
injected more human element into them, instead of making them 
‘revolutionaries’, as is understood in the present century. Conscious of 
the void and disorder created by a technological civilization, both in 
private and public life, the Bellow hero has a belief in the sustaining 
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power of the soul—his educative process begins with his attempt to 
learn first of his inner world. Coming to terms with his inner self, he 
wins the rare knowledge of sharing the common brotherhood with other 
human beings. This persistent concern for humanity of the Bellow 
hero—that freedom and worth of an individual is achieved not in 
isolation but in communion—has made Bellow’s novels surpass all 
narrow barriers and thus become a common treasure for all. As Bellow 
says, “I do not think that any literature should be so special that it can’t 
be understood by non-communicants—put it that way. Its human 
quality should appeal to any one. If it doesn’t, it is a mistake. Something 
wrong. It’s too parochial. No good literature is parochial.”(25) He 
admits at the same place that, “All good literature has some colour of 
this sort because there is not such thing as a generalized human being.” 
This should enable one to have a clue to discern that, ins spite of his 
heroes being Jews, he treats them as human-beings and not as Jews. 


Running side by side with this altruistic view is the firn convic- 
tion of the Bellow hero in truth and non-violence. Like Joseph who 
started as the ‘apprentice in suffering’, the later protagonists in Bellow 
attain maturity in suffering. Joseph silently bears the gross insult meted 
out to him by his niece Etta—no protest. Mishandled by his father and 
stripped of his last dollar, Tommy finds solace in mourning for a 
stranger—he does not follow Tamkin to recover his money. Herzog 
deciding to shoot Gersbach, discovers it to be “an absurd thought’ the 
next moment. Citrine manages to behave tolerably with Rinaldo 
Contabile and Renata, when she also injured his heart. All these point 
to the compassion of their heart, their fidelity to their own self and 
above all, the importance they attach to the goodness of the self. Bellow 
makes it clear that freedom and identity can be achieved through love 
and services to others—being identified with other human beings. 


It is not inconceivable that a man might find freedom and 
identity by killing his oppressor. But as a Chicagoan, I am 
rather skeptical about this. Murderers are not improved by 
murdering. Unchecked they murder more and become more 
brutish. Perhaps fertilizers and modern method of agriculture 
would benefit the peasantry of a famished world more than 
the melodrama of rebirth through bloodshed. It may do more 
for manhood to feed one’s hungry children than to make 
corpses.26 


The Bellow hero too, is far from having any inclination to the 
melodrama of rebirth through bloodshed, not to speak of having any 
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conviction in it. In search af his self the Bellow hero finds it difficult 
to cope with the dehumanized forces of a mechanized world. Neither 
can he part with the idea of a meaningful life, as has been rightly 
pointed out by Max F. Sehultz : 


Bellow has been a member of the committee on Social 
Thought of the University of Chicago. ... his attention is in 
the survival value of individualism in a society increasingly 
organized according to the rationale of what is best for the 
gross national product. ... Bellow admits that their (of ‘his 
heroes) bread and butter value to society is negligible. But he 
refuses to write off their individualism as a biological deed and 
social mutation or archaism. ... Since these characters are 
learning how to maintain simultaneously their individualism 
and their membership in the group, they also serve to remind 
us of man’s gift for survival and his hard-won social vic- 
tory.27 


Identified himself with the group life, at the same time maintaining his 
sense of individuality, the Bellow hero does not and can not forsake his 
consistency in search of values. The question asked by Joseph, “How 
should a good man live. What ought he to do?” is carried on all through 
the fictional world of Bellow. Never-the-less, the Bellow hero makes it 
explicit that amid all the void and nullity, an individual can still live a 
worthwhile life—life is so precious and it is still worth living on this 
earth. This living becomes more meaningful when lived among and 
shared with other human beings in love, goodness and compassion. 
This goes hand in had with the idea of co-existence in peace—of 
building a world family, that has become of utmost importance in an age 
like ours. 
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THE BELLOW HERO : AN OVERVIEW 


Amarendra Kalita 


All fiction is a comment upon the life and nature of man. This comment 
is made in varied forms coloured by.the mood and temperament of a 
particular novelist. On the other hand, man and for that matter, the 
novelist has to experience different sorts of problems in different ages. 
The nature of conflict and struggle differs from age to age. Each age 
gives a new dimension to the art of fiction. Another fact to be 
remembered is that the experience of one nation differs from that of 
another. “The novel does not simply arise at one point in history and 
geography and go on developing steadily thereafter. Rather it arises and 
rearises in different regional and cultural contexts of different times”! 
As such, the image of man as the fictional hero also alters its shape in 
accordance with the variance of the temperament of an age. 


The enormous changes emerging with the advent of the twentieth 
century came to exert immense impact on the American novel and the 
fictional hero. America had been witnessing tremendous changes 
brought about by a technological revolution. It, in fact, became the 
home of the new technology during this period. Although breaking away 
from the traditional norms could be noted even in the authors like 
Howells or Dreiser, no other period in the history of American literature 
has been as strenuous as this. Technology and literature went hand in 
hand amid new tensions which led to the throwing away of obsolete 
ideas and feelings for new ideas. Out of a sense of uncertainty and 
undefinable terror, the novelist was almost compelled to be aware of a 
new consciousness that eventually led to the transformation of the old 
self to a new one. The ruthlessness of an urban life accompanied by 
socio-economic trauma places the individual at the brink of a meaning- 
less existence that becomes hard to escape. 


The modern self has the tendency to escape out of a psychic fear 
that it can not cope with. The task of the twentieth century novelist 
becomes the portrayal of this individual by dramatising his reaction to 
the multifarious levels of consciousness. He tries to survive despite his 
boredom and loneliness. A spiritual vacuum born out of distortion of 
values constantly torments his inner self: 


“The picture of man sketched by the dominant contemporary 
philosophies and psychologies shows us a figure struggling 
to stand upright amid the most violent cross-current; the 
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American as Adam has been replaced by the American as 
Laocoon, the Emersonian figures — the plain old Adam, the 
simple genuine self — have been found quite out of exist- 
ence”.? 


A sense of loss of faith in everything leads the individual to be skeptical 
even of himself. It so happens, inspite of the immense potentialities 
inherent in him. The irony is that, himself conscious of these potenti- 
alities, the modern self is paralysed in the face of a mass society, the 
paradox being the combination of vigour and importance. The upheavals 
place the individual in an existential dilemma. 


A materialistic world has made the society a huge monster and 
the individual a dwarf. His power has become less because that of 
society’s has become large. Striving for values, he discovers himself to 
be an alien in a commercial world—he can not regain his moral health 
without loss of some portion of his self. This results in a modern fiction 
that: 


Instead of a unitary character with his unitary personality his 
ambitions, his passions, his soul, his fate, we find... an oddly 
dispersed, ragged, mingled, broken, amorphous creature 
whose outlines are everywhere, whose being is bathed in mind 
as the tissues are bathed in blood and who is impossible to 
circumscribe in any scheme of time. A cubistic Bergsonian, 
uncertain, eternal, mortal, some one who shuts and opens like 
a concertina and makes a strange music.’ 


Because of his preoccupation with his own self and basic values, a 
modern fictional hero is sometimes misjudged as sick or perverse or an 
egotist. A victimized and defeated soul at the first instance he must 
recoil into his own self and undergo the process of transformation till 
he comes to terms with the larger forces outside him. The inner voice 
of an unheroic hero in a modern American fiction clamours for values 
in his search for freedom and dignity—of his worth as a human being. 


Never before has the American fiction writer been so sensitive 
to the pathos of the small inner voice of sensibility, straining 
even in defeat to affirm a reality outside itself; not has he ever 
perhaps so acutely sensed the ironic possibilities of unheroic 
heroes tilting at windmills they never sought.4 


The interaction of the individual with society and his lot arising out of 
this has been the prominent point of focus in twentieth century 
American fiction : 
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On the whole, American novels are filled with complaints over 
the misfortunes of the sovereign self: Writers have inherited a 
tone of bitterness from the great poems and novels of this 
century, many of which lament the passing of a more stable 
and beautiful age demolished by the barbarous intrusion of an 
industrial and metropolitan society of the masses.ÿ 


This becomes explicit in the post-war American novel. 


The twentieth century man is made to sense the ‘fragrance’ of 
a modern civilisation—a hollow idea that threatens to take everything 
good out of him and condemn him to loneliness, frustration and 
disappointment. The task began by World War I was furthered by World 
War Il, that surpassed all earlier brutalities and made the world witness 
a huge massacre. Basic human values re-experience a stir... things have 
happened in the twentieth century for which words like ‘war’, ‘Revo- 
lution’, even ‘holocaust’ are plainly inadequate. “Without exaggeration, 
we can speak of the history of this century of ours as an unbroken 
series of crises,” so remarks Bellow. As a result, the idea of peaceful 
co-existence was dashed to the ground. The sense of brutality infused 
a sense of loss and despair into man. On the other side, the established 
moral and. spiritual codes of behaviour had been found to be too 
inadequate in relation to the ever-growing complexities of the human 
mind—a human mind still in search of values in a corrupt society. The 
terrible attack of a machine civilization made it difficult for man to 
remain free from coming under its grip. Man as such has been forced 
to think anew of himself, of his relation to society and of the universe 
itself, i 


In the light of the above, the image of man as the fictional hero 
has changed so much that no one now can call him a hero—he has 
become an anti-hero. The dialectical forces of history and society have 
compelled the hero to turn inward. “In fiction, the, unnerving rubric 
anti-hero” refers to a ragged assembly of victims, the fool, the clown, 
the hipster, the criminal, the poor sod, the freak, the outsider, the 
scapegoat, the grubby opportunist, the rebel without a cause, and the 
‘hero’ on the leash.”? Embodying to the fullest, what Ihab Hassan calls 
the ‘radical innocence’, his “... primary concern is to liberate those 
values whose absence from our common experiences is the cause of his 
predicament.”® It follows, therefore, that the anti-hero is also with the 
fundamental longing to build the ideal realm of his own. The sense of 
human greatness is frustrated by the narrowness of the occasions that 
are offered to him. Not that everv one desires to be a hero, but he 
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wants to live among heroic occasions. In these new relations of 
«character, values and actions, the problems of the modern novel reveal 
«the changing condition of modern man.” At the same time, one can take 
into account what Bellow has to say of a character in a modern novel : 


“It’s obvious to everyone that the stature of characters in 
modern novels is smaller than it once was, and this diminution 
powerfully concerns those who value existence. I do not 
believe that human capacity to feel or do can really have 
dwindled or that the quality of humanity has degenerated. I 
rather think that people appear smaller because society has 
become so immense.”!0 


[Suffering the pain of ‘angst’, the modern hero tries to 
rediscover himself] “both through his own concern for his 
identity and the welfare of society in which he lives. In so 
doing, the modern hero is condemned to exist within the 
limitations imposed, left with no way but to accept this. Still, 
in that existence too, he is absolute in himself, the centre of 
his universe, the originator of his actions and the creator of 
his identity and purpose. In him lies reality and in reality lies 
value.”!! 


What is Saul Bellow’s view of man and his surrounding world? Bellow 
comes of a family of East European immigrant American Jews. Though 
his Jewish heritage sometime makes his work a conundrum, it portrays 
the sense of insecurity and grave tension that has furthered the survival 
anxiety of modern man. It has also produced a psychic steadiness in 
relation to the outer world. The contemporary novelist tries to redis- 
cover the self in the changed socio-historical context. Likewise Bellow 
too has been forced to view man and the universe in a new perspective. 
He tries in his work to‘define man in his quest for the self and identity 
that may enable him to attain freedom and knowledge. Claiming for 
himself the highest acclimatisation among the American novelists since 
World War II, Bellow rejects a strong Jewish label and confirms, “For 
us, the pain of Shylock may be greater than for others, because we are 
Jews, but it has fundamentally the same meaning we discover in the 
pain of Job or Lear.”!? This is of considerable significance to be kept 
in mind, when one enters the fictional world of Bellow with a view to 
discovering a certain vision of life in it. 


Bellow writes ‘the novel of character’ — his characters being 
caught in a particular mood. In his Nobel Lecture, he refers to Alain 
Robbe-Grillet’s attack that “the novel of characters belongs entirely in 
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the past. It describes a period, that which marked the apogee of the 
individual,”!? and Bellow makes his position clear that it is nonsense to 
drop “the character’ from the novel merely on theoretical grounds. He 
says “There is no reason why a novelist should not drop “character” if 
the strategy stimulates him. But it is nonsense to do it on the theoretical 
ground that the period that marked the apogee of the individual etcetera, 
is ended. We must not make bosses of our intellectuals. ...Should they 
when they read novels, find nothing in them but the endorsement of 
their own opinions? Are we here on earth to play such games?”!4 


It would be wise to say that as a writer Bellow is deliberate and 
conscious when he writes about the American—the individual who 
struggles with dehumanization for the possession of his soul : 


It is as a writer that I am considering their extreme moral 
sensibility, their desire for perfection, their intolerance of the 
defects of society, the touching, the comical boundlessness of 
their demands, their anxiety, their irritability, their sensitivity, 
their tendermindedness, their goodness, their convulsiveness, 
the recklessness with which they experiment with drugs and 
touch therapies and bombs.!5 


These people have to inhabit a world-in-travail, where, “in private life 
disorder or near panic, the families — for husbands, wives, parents, 
children — confusion, in civic behaviour, in personal loyalties, in sexual 
practice ... further confusion. And with this private disorder goes public 
bewilderment.”!® 


Bellow may, at times, appear to be pessimistic about man and the 
world. But the contrary may prove to be true. He says, 


Man, his society and his universe have no fixed nature, but are 
seen instead in terms of possibilities which shift constantly as 
man makes his existential choices. He must try to enlarge 
these possibilities in the face of powerful forces which 
threaten to diminish him. His goal is freedom, his weapon 
choice and his battleground the self, where his unique possi- 
bilities may either grow or decay.l? 


This of repeated preoccupation with the self does not at any point mean 
that Bellow’s novel is socially irresponsible. On the contrary what his 
hero aims at is a firmer ground of his relationship with society. This 
relationship, he desires to be based on a spontaneous participation by 
the self with the larger society and not on the formal duties and 
restrictions imposed by it: 
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Modern fiction ... keeps real alternatives open, this relationship 
allows for the expansion of human possibilities and for a more 
meaningful, positive commitment to humanity. Under a system 
of social repression man may survive, but only at the cost of 
his freedom, his possibilities and his soul. He can serve in the 
heaven of social stability or reign in the hell of freedom. But 
only in this seeming hell can he find significance and salva- 
tion.!? 


Almost each of the Bellow heroes is a Jew, who must undergo this 
existential strain to arrive at a point of resolution. He inherits and 
exhibits certain Jewish traits that have a strong bearing on his search 
for the self-—search for the truth and values in a mechanised dehuman- 
ised world and above all, his concern with and feeling for the humanity 
at large. This paper will attempt to see four of the Bellow heroes and 
through their exemplary traits and behaviour, to discover what Bellow’s 
vision of life is. Each of the novels selected here appears approximately 
at an interval of a decade. The selection is deliberate with a hope to 
trace some common pattern or change over a period of three decades 
of Bellow’s life as a novelist. 


Bellow’s first novel Dangling Man!9 (1944) records the dangling 
mental state of its young hero, Joseph. He is without a surname. He has 
resigned his job at the International American Travel Bureau to join the 
army. Before his final induction, he writes his journal and pours out his 
feelings of himself and the world outside him. He knows that in an age 
of hard bargaining, it is not looked at with favour to be self indulgent. 
He says, “there was a time when people were in the habit of addressing 
themselves frequently and felt no shame at making a record of their 
inward transactions. But to keep a journal nowadays is considered a 
kind of self-indulgence, a weakness and in poor taste” (p. 7). Never- 
theless he not only continues his journal, but confines himself in his 
room, while his wife Iva supports him. She wants him to enjoy the 
liberty of his last civilian days. 


Considering himself to be a moral casualty of war, Joseph 
becomes conscious of his existence. An underground man, who is 
hardly out of his room, he gets infuriated when one of his old 
communist acquaintance Jimmy Burns denies his identity. Joseph 
however forces the recognition out of him. Sticking to ‘the principle of 
the thing’ and the interest of elementary honestly, he wants a ‘colony 
of spirit’ or “a group whose covenants forbade spite, bloodiness and 
cruelty... The world was crude and it was dangerous and, if no 
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measures were taken existence could indeed become —— in Hobbes’s 
phrase which had long ago lodged in Joseph’s mind — ‘nasty, brutish 
and short.” (p.32). This utterance is to be viewed in an altruistic 
` perspective. Promoted by such an urge he cannot fit himself into the 
schemes of his brother Amos, a material success who ‘urged me to 
follow his example and marry a wealthy woman. He was even more 
disappointed when instead of occupying the position he offered me in 
his business, I took what to him seemed a menial job at Inter American. 
He called me a fool ...” (p. 49) Joseph refuses to accept the cheques 
Amos offers him. Cautioned by his brother to take note of the future 
especially with regard to his family, Joseph questions, “well, who the 
devil has one? and later,” Well, you are in luck. Pd think about it a little 
if I were you. There are many people, hundreds of thousands, who 
have had to give up all thought of the future. There is no personal future 
any more. (. 54), He soon discovers that he has not learnt much, still 
‘an apprentice in suffering and humiliation’. This is offered by his niece 
Etta, who accuses him of theft to her mother and altogether denies his 
identity’... Beggars can’t be choosers; She uttered this with such 
triumph that I could see she had prepared it long in advance’ (58) Etta 
takes him to be “you dirty... dirty no account, and Joseph, you 
bastard”. (58) The silence of his brother makes him dumb. 


Inspite of all this, he longs to get an answer to the question he 
has asked himself, “How should a good man live, what ought he to 
do?” (33) Yearning for freedom, it is only after undergoing the crisis 
that he learns that. 


“goodness is achieved not in a vacuum, but in the company 
of other men, attended by love. I, in this room, separate, 
alienated, distrustful, find in my purpose not an open world, 
but a closed, hopeless jail. My perspective ends in the walls. 
Nothing of the future comes to me. Only the past in its 
shabbiness and innocence. (75) 


If human life is to continue, it must be shared with others through love. 
No man can live a life of worth in isolation. The ideal construction for 
which Joseph perpetually strives is the freeing of the imprisoned self. 
For, “... if the quest is the same, the differences in our personal 
histories, which hitherto meant so much to us, becomes of minor 
importance,” (128). ‘Talking with the spirit of alternatives Joseph comes 
to a full realization : 


“. any way, the self that we must govern. Chance must not 
govern it, incident must not govern it. It is our humanity that 
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we are responsible for it, our dignity, our freedom... I can’t 
ask to be immune from the war, I have to take my risks for 
survival as I did formerly, against childhood diseases and all 
the danger and accidents through which I nevertheless man- 
aged to become Joseph.” (139). 


And he joins the army. 


Tommy Wilhelm of Seize the Day, (1956) bears certain traits 
of Joseph. A grand failure at forty, his life is based upon ‘wrong 
decisions’. “Then such decisions made up the history of his life. He had 
decided that it would be a bad mistake to go to Hollywood and then he 
went. He had made up his mind not to marry his wife, but ran off and 
got married. He had resolved not to invest money with Tamkin and then 
had given him a check” (27) . Reluctant to be gripped by ‘the money 
fever’ as rightly pointed out by Dr. Tamkin, Wilhelm longs for dignity 
and his true self. “He had cast off his father’s name, and with it his 
father’s opinion of him. It was, he knew, it was, his bid for liberty.”(29) 


This bid for liberty, it will be recalled, no Bellow hero can forsake 
at any cost. Whether it be his unscrupulous and demanding wife or easy 
earned money — neither can compell him to part with his sense of 
honour. Tamkin tries to persuade him in the way of the present, “The 
real universe. That’s the present moment. The past is no good to us. 
The future is full of anxiety. Only the present is real — the here-and- 
now. Seize the day.” (73) Tommy is not the person, who could be able 
to ‘seize the day’. Asking him to grasp the moment. Tamkin practises 
his art on Tommy himself when he strips Tommy of his last seven 
hundred dollars and vanishes. Following Tamkin, Tommy finds him in 
a funeral procession and weeps for the dead, “... the heavy sea-like 
music came up to his ears. It poured into him where he had hidden 
himself in the center of a crowd by the great and happy oblivion of 
tears. He heard it and sank deeper than sorrow, through torn sobs and 
cries toward the consummation of his heart’s ultimate need”. (128). 
The genuine human heart of a Bellow hero can make him ‘sink deeper 
than sorrow’ to a state when humanity is at the brink of disaster. What 
can be more human than this? 


Herzog,?! (1964) marks a development in Bellow’s fictional 
world in so far as he makes its hero, Herzog, a professor of eminence. 
A sincere intellectual as he is, Herzog seems to be stupefied by the act 
of his second wife, Madeleine, when she leaves him to live with 
Valentine Gersbach, his former friend. It in fact gives a jolt to his 
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intellectual and emotional mind. He constantly refers to the enchanting 
beauty of Madeleine, of which he is very conscious. “Pregnancy had 
thickened her features but she was still beautiful. Such beauty makes 
men breeders, studs ‘and servants.” (122). Although the first sentence 
“Tf I am out of my mind, It’s all right with me, thought Moses 
Herzog,“(1) puts the reader into some confusion, the later developments 
in the novel suggest that he may not be out of his mind at all. Bellow 
makes his hero undergo the process of guilt and suffering till he comes 
to terms with his own self and the world outside him. Besides the 
factual events narrated in the novel, a good few of the letters jotted -by 
Herzog bear testimony of his concern with values, and above all with 
humanity. Even while talking with the pregnant Madeleine, Herzog 
reflects. “But all he asked, it seemed to him, was a bit of cooperation 
in his effort benefitting everyone, to work toward a meaningful life.” 
(123). Even while at the verge of despair and failure at least materially, 
the Bellow hero remains true to his concern with the human—his 
longing for ‘a meaningful life’. This is true of Herzog also when he 
witnesses a twentieth century trial in the court-room”: 


Herzog experienced nothing, but his own human feelings, in 
which he found nothing of use. What if he felt moved to cry? 
or pray? ... And what was there in modern post-Christian 
America to pray for? Justice—Justice and mercy? And pray 
away the monstrousness of life, the wicked dream it was? He 
opened his mouth to relieve the pressure felt. He was wrung 
and wrung again, and wrung again, again (240). 


As Madeleine and Gersbach leave with their little daughter June, Herzog 
is at his nadir. He leaves with his father’s pistol to shoot Gersbach, and 
what happens there? “To shoot him,—an absurd thought. As soon ab 
Herzog saw the actual person giving an actual bath the reality of it, the 
tenderness of such a buffoon to a little child, his intended violence 
turned into theater, into something ludicrous. He was not ready to make 
such a complete fool of himself.” (258) As he silently observes the 
‘bathing scene’—Gersbach bathing little June with all tenderness—‘the 
Herzog standards of ‘heart’ do not allow him to shoot. This human 
element in Herzog is transformed into a sense of universal brotherhood. 
“... I really believe that brotherhood is what makes a man human. If I 
owe God a human life this is where I fall down. Man liveth not by self 
alone but in his brothers face... The real and essential question is one 
of our employment by other human beings and their employment by us” 
(272). 
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